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IN GUATEMALA 


By N. H. CASTLE 


ING, a-ling, a-ling! 
{ “ Hello!” 
“ Hello!” 
“That you?” 
“Yes. Who’s that?” 
“ This is X.” 
“ Hello, X!” 
“ Can you go to Guatemala day after to- 
morrow ? ” 
“ Where? ” 
“ Guatemala.” 
“ When? ” 
“Day after to-morrow.” 
“ Guess I can.” 
“ All right. Come around and we’ll 
talk it over.” 
This conversation, held between myself 
and X at a distance of fifty miles, was the 
prelude to my trip. Forty-eight hours 





afterward saw me on the Pacific Mail 
steamer bound southward to the land of 
coffee, revolution, and paper money. 

I have an utter detestation for the 
wandering wretch, seized with that insati- 
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able appetite for pen, ink, and paper 
which can only glut itself by the trans- 
ference with the first, by the second, on 
the third, of his superficial impressions 
and trite homilies on places and things 
which are new only to himself. 

To lend interest to trifles is an art so 
subtle that few have acquired it. But I 
hazard the opinion that a plain tale of a 
plain voyage in a plain land may find here 
and there a mildly interested reader. 

The impressions of the traveler are 
usually crude. To know a people requires 
a residence amongst them. They must be 
seen and considered under all the varying 
conditions of life, in peace and in war, in 
good times and in bad; and the knowledge 
must be acquired by association with 
friends and enemies in all ranks, from the 
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official to the aborigine,—and even then 
the domiciled stranger is at a huge disad- 
vantage. 

One Tomasso Cavaino, an Italian, in 
1895 visited Guatemala. I understand 
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that he was there for a very brief period 
of time. He went back to Italy and wrote 
a diatribe. Much he gathered from 
observation, more from hearsay. I shall 


not venture to applaud or criticise his re- 
marks, but shall merely point out the fact 
that he comes within the class of super- 
ficial critics, and if he strikes the nail up- 
on the head it is a chance blow, and not the 
result of a well-directed aim. 
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his nationality, and in the main setting 
down in his own language only the 
thoughts transferred from the native mind 
to his own. 

The above is my apology for what fol- 
lows. 

The trip from San Francisco to a 
Central American port is a hot, tedious, 
and generally uninteresting journey. 
Despite the fact that land is in sight most. 





Mode of Landing 


Though I give way to the inclination I 
so deprecate in others, I do so in all 
humility, pre-confessing my errors and 
asking absolution for them,—describing 
only the people, places, and things I have 
seen, and giving authority for what I have 
heard without burdening my conscience 
with responsibility therefor. If I venture 
to delve below the surface, I shall do so 
only as an observer might, independent of 





of the time, it is a dreary, desolate, un- 
picturesque coast throughout its whole 
length. Apart from such amusement as 
one’s fellow voyagers may afford, an occa- 
sional whale, a school of porpoises, a flying- 
fish, the phosphorescence that illumines 
the vessel’s course, the occasional sight of 
a ship in the deserted ocean, afford the 
only breaks in the monotony of the voyage, 
excepting always the stops at the Mexican 


























ports, and the exquisite satisfaction of 
leaving them behind, whether heading 
north or south. 

Mazatlan was our first stopping-place. 
‘This was my initial experience of Mexico, 
and the first thing that impressed itself 
forcibly upon me was the all-pervading 
lieat, the atmosfera del fuego, from which 
there was no escape, no shelter, no relief. 
Incidentally, I carried away a lively im- 
pression of a big cigarette factory, with 
rows of nimble-fingered but excessively 
unattractive maidens; of narrow streets, 


low structures, barred windows, and 
glimpses of tropical shrubbery in the in- 
closed patios. The lunch at the hotel was 
rendered more toothsome perhaps because 
a change from ship fare; but a certain 
compound, known as a “ beguila cocktail,” 
rounds off pleasantly my experience of 
Mazatlan and instills a kindly feeling 
towards the land of this pleasant brew. 
San Blas, with its old church, its 
thatched huts, its huge banana-trees, its 
dogs and children and pigs, gave me my 
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first impression of a representative Mexi- 
can village, and hastened my re-embarka- 
tion, pursued by a relentless horde of the 
mosquitoes that hover in clouds over the 
surrounding swamps. 

At Manzanillo I was informed that in 
the lake behind the village I might chance 
upon a stray alligator, but whether the 
saurians were shy of strangers, or whether 
the story of their existence was a play on 
my credulity, I know not. I saw nothing 
but huge numbers of carrion crows which 
blackened the branches of the trees 





between the lake and the village. Leaving 
the pretty harbor and the (from the 
steamer) attractive cluster of one-storied 
adobe houses, southward we steamed, and 
next threaded our way through the intri- 
cate passage leading to Acapulco’s land- 
locked harbor. 

This is by all odds the most picturesque 
spot upon the coast, almost artificial in its 
perfection; its outlines seem rather the 
work of man copying the beauties of na- 
ture than the haphazard shaping on that 
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desolate coast of so beautiful a spot. 
Hills, foliage, foreground, and _back- 
ground viend into one harmonious whole. 

The very heat seems artificial, like the 
blast from a furnace. I tramped up the 
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On the fourteenth day of the scheduied 
time that the Pacific Mail. Steamship 
Company feels itself compelled to adhere 
to at the sacrifice of coal economy, and 
after interminable stops in way-ports, I 
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hill to the old-fashioned fort with its 
empty moat, its rusted cannon, its bare- 
footed garrison and evil-smelling quarters. 
I visited the old church and the market- 
place, heard the band play in the plaza, 
and was glad to take boat again and to 
chaffer from the steamer’s decks, and her 
comparative shade, with the host of fruit- 
venders and purveyors of native knick- 
knacks that thronged the sides of their 
\.dugouts, quarreling, gesticulating, threat- 
ening as to place and precedence, just as 
mortals have done ever since “man and 
nature mourned their first decay.” 

The first Guatemalan (or, more cor- 
rectly, Guatemaltecan) port was Ocos, a 
village on the coast in a grove of tropical 
trees, the terminus of a railroad running 
back some few miles into the coffee district 
to the north. There is no harbor, only an 
open roadstead, with a very decided and 
disagreeable swell. : 





first put my foot ashore at Champerico, in 
the territory of the Republic of Guate- 
mala. Nay, I am premature in this state- 
ment; for before my foot touched terra 
firma there were many antecedent require- 
ments. Imprimis, the harbor (euphemism 
for the open ocean with a hideous off- 
shore swell) only permits of anchorage at 
a distance of from two to three miles from 
land; hence the would-be visitor is 
lowered into the freight-lighter moored to 
the vessel’s side. Dumped into a medley of 
boxes, barrels, sacks, trunks, personal 
luggage and impedimenta, he seeks some 
place of comparative safety and less dis- 
comfort. The lighter, amid much confu- 
sion, is connected by a long hawser with a 
stout little tug and pulled shoreward. At 
a considerable distance still from land, the 
unsophisticated traveler is horrified to see 
the hawser cast off and his frail bark left 
seemingly to the mercy of the waves; but 


























by nice calculation her nose is headed for 
the pier, and soon a succession of bumps 
assures him that he has been carried 
safely to his destination. Here again he is 
derricked up fifty feet into the air and 
deposited on the wharf, somewhat shaken 
in body and in nerves, but safely and 
surely landed. I understand that a close 
inspection is made of this seemingly 
dangerous means of landing, and that no 
accident has occurred since the system first 
went into effect. The pier being private 
property, a wharfage fee is exacted and the 
baggage is charged for by weight. I will 
digress here to say that all the piers and 
wharves along the coast, without, IL 
believe, a single exception, are owned by 
private parties or corporations, who pay a 
rental to the Government, and 
owning wharf, tenders, lighters, fapay 
tugs, and all paraphernalia for | 
transporting passengers and 
freight from steamer to pier and 
thence to the mainland, are 
masters of the situation, and take 
such advantage of it as to bring 
out strongly the viciousness of the 
system of surrendering such 
privileges by the Government. 
After this toll is paid, the passen- 
ger and his luggage is carried the 
length of the pier to the mainland 
on a little steam train and there 
delivered to the tender mercies of 
the custom house and its liveried 
officials. 

The aduana, or custom-house, 
is a very important factor in the 
scheme of government, there 
being little that escapes duty; but 
it is whispered that only a 
modicum of the revenue so pro- 
vided for finds its way into the 
Government coffers. Beside the 
heavy income duties, there are 
export duties in coffee and other 
products, and the exportation of 
gold, silver, and jewels is prohibit- 
ed. Here is a country in which 
the free-trader has not yet lifted 
his voice. 

The scrutiny of my belongings was 
certainly thorough, but failed to discover 
anything dutiable. A fellow traveler was 
less fortunate. They taxed his steamer- 
chair, his books (the leaves of which were 
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carefully examined), some few pounds of 
choice tea he was bringing a friend,—in 
fact, everything in and out of the 
schedule; and as he was a German with 
slight knowledge of Spanish, his protesta- 
tions were more noisy than effective. 
Among the first things that forcibly re- 
minded me that I was a stranger in a 
strange land was the sight of the soldiery 
at their various occupations in and out of 
barracks. At Mazatlan, Acapulco, and the 
other Mexican ports at which we had 
touched, I had seen the dirty white of the 
Mexican uniform, the shoelessness of the 
rank and file, and at Ocos a gorgeously 
bedizened commandante had paid his offi- 
cial visit to the steamer. But here was a 
fair sample of the national army, in all 
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his native glory—a brown, undersized, 
dirty, ragged little man in a suit of blue 
overalls, patched, torn, ill-fitting. He was 
bare-footed, carrying an _ old-fashioned 
musket, of shambling gait, unsoldierly 
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carriage, and with a general air of un- 
attractive ruffianism. 

The quarters reeked with filth and 
noisome odors to an extent that forbade 
close investigation. The officers I saw 
here were only a shade better than the 
rank and file. But in justice let me add 
that I afterwards encountered military 
men of fine physique, of martial figure, 
and handsomely uniformed,—men of cul- 
ture, refinement, and experience, and of 
unquestionable bravery. There is a mili- 
tary college in the capital which is turn- 
ing out efficient officers, and these will 
presumably in time bring up the standard 
of the service. Service in the army is 


obligatory between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty, and in the reserve between 
thirty and fifty ; but seemingly the recruits 
are entirely from the lower classes. 


The 





period of active service is one year, from 
which those possessing sufficient means are 
enabled to buy themselves off; but even 
they are not exempt from service under 
special call, as, for instance, in the too 
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frequent event of a revolution or the less 
common occasion of a foreign war. 

In this connection, an amusing incident 
was related to me. I will not vouch for 
its truth. During the last revolution, the 
commander of the forces in an inland 
town sent a requisition to the alcalde of a 
neighboring pueblo for volunteers. In 
due course a file of soldiers escorted into 
town a number of men, some bound hand 
and foot and slung on pack-mules, others 
tied together, others with legs unham- 
pered, but with hands tied to the mules’ 
tails. The officer accompanying this con- 
voy bore to his commander this laconic 
epistle: “I herewith send you the volun- 
teers required. If you need more volun- 
teers send more rope.” 

I have been personally accosted in the 
street by a soldier with a solicitation for 





“pobre soldado,” the time, 
place and manner of the solicitation liken- 
ing it more to the demand of a highway- 
man than the prayer of a mendicant. 
The railroad from Champerico to Retal- 
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huleu, though it took two hours to accom- 
plish a distance of twenty miles, was 
better than I had been led to expect. The 
country through which it passed exhibited 
a rank and luxuriant growth of tropical 
foliage, the product of a swampy 
soil and a moist climate. It was 
nearing the close of the rainy 
season, and the streams ran full. 
The roads, too, carried so full 
a complement of water that 
whether road or river the un- 
initiated had no means of tell- 
ing. 

Retalhuleu is one of the 
principal towns of the republic, 
the interior shipping-point of 
much of the coffee that consti- 
tutes the staple product of 
Guatemala. It is an uninterest- 
ing place, but busier than some 
of the larger towns. Many 
foreigners (principally Ger- 
mans), who constitute a majority 
of the foreign population, have 
their places of business there. 
The buildings are low, unattrac- 
tive, the streets narrow and badly 
paved, the sidewalks unworthy of 
the name. Door-steps and win- 
dows project beyond the houses 
to an extent that makes walking 
by night a dangerous occupation. 
From time to time yellow fever 
decimates the population, and it 
is the abiding-place of miasmatic 
and pernicious fevers, to the 
latter of which, on a later visit, 1 
fell a victim. 

Here I encountered my initial 
experience of a native bed, if such can be 
called the arrangement of folding sticks 
and tight-stretched canvas referred to as 
follows, quoting the language of Cavaino, 
previously mentioned: “The bed is com- 
posed of a simple cot of canvas without 
mattress, a microscopic pillow, and two 
sheets profusely fly-specked and ventilated 
after a fashion of their own.” The de- 
scription holds good, according to my 
observation. I have tossed on this 
“drum,” racked with fever, listening day 
and night to the discords of a neighboring 
graphophone hoarsely venting grand 


opera and negro minstrelsy, my tempera- 
ture at one hundred and seven, and with 
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two hundred grains of quinine scattered 
through my anatomy. I wish my worst 
enemy a no more hideous experience. And 
then, night and day, the heat, penetrating, 
enervating, unescapable! I found it a 


i e 
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good place to leave, and gladly pursued my 
way to my ultimate destination, the inte- 
rior city of Quezaltenango. 

Part of the journey (about twelve 
miles) I might have taken by rail, but this 
would have necessitated a night’s stay in 
an even more God-forsaken place, San 
Felipe by name. Hence I preferred an 
early start, and so with riding-mule, pack- 
animal, and muleteer I set off on my 
farther travels. 

Essentially a man of peace, for the first 
time I found myself equipped with revol- 
ver and cartridge-belt, which, added to the 
accouterment of leggings,spurs,slouch hat, 
and a shirt cut very low at the neck, gave 
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me sufficiently the air of the native despe- 
rado. But my muleteer! Two large revol- 
vers, a machete, a dirk in scabbard, boots 
to his knees, spurs that would have put a 
Don Quixote to shame, and a shirt redder 
than the theatrical guise of a miner. 

By strange mischance, it is always the 
smallest animal that carries the heaviest 
burden. Hence I trembled for the fate of 
my two hundred pounds of personal bag- 
gage. But my solicitude was wasted; for 
I have since seen smaller animals carrying 
heavier burdens. 


The first stage was hot to the point of 
suffocation, over a level country, and un- 
interesting save for the natives, of whom [ 
got my first fair glimpse. But I saw much 


of them. One could not look at them 
without seeing much of them, for their 
raiment was of the scantiest. The men 
wore a breech-cloth; the women, a short 
skirt, no more. Of all the pueblos I have 
ever seen, that of San Sebastian, about 
three miles from our starting-point, dis- 
closed most of the human form divine. 
There is a municipal regulation of the 
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towns (recently established) that prior to 
entering Indians must don additional 
covering; and it is a common occurrence 
to see the aborigine sitting by the road- 
side and appareling himself or herself in 
pantaloons or skirt, as the case may be. 
Simplicity negatives immodesty; so I will 
pass the point with the common phrase, 
accompanied by a shrug, “ Costumbre del 
pais!” 

These Indians of the coast are in the 
main a poor lot physically, mentally, and 
morally. I did not see a woman who could 





be called even passable in feature, though 
a few of the youngest disclosed fair 
figures. The limbs of the men appeared 
thin, almost shrunken, yet on their backs 
they bore burdens of fruit, pottery, corn, 
and other articles that would have ap- 
palled a civilized beast of burden. They 
can overcome distance, too, remarkably, 
traveling under their loads up hill and 
down, sometimes over thirty miles a day. 
One feature struck me here and after- 
wards: no matter how heavy or light, how 
large or how small the load, the women 

















carried it upon their heads, and, whether 
due to this or other causes, their carriage 
was wonderfully erect. Might a lesson be 
learned therefrom by their sisters of more 
civilized climes? 

We passed through a succession of 
native villages, or pueblos, that offered 
little to attract save the novelty of the 
appearance of the natives themselves, the 
queer churches with their rude images in 
niches in the outer walls, and the thatched 
hovels, filthy inside and out. I noticed 
the stolid indifference toward strangers, 
and rather wondered at it; but the 
traveler must not indulge in comparisons. 

My tenderfoot apprehensions had been 
raised as to the condition of the roads, by 
tales of horses, mules, and travelers be- 
mired for indefinite periods, of animals 
killed to prevent their starving to death, 
of baggage lost in the deep mud, and of 
other horrors incident to the rainy season ; 
but up to this time the road, though soggy 
and sticky in places, offered no great, 
certainly no insurmountable, obstacles of 
this character. The ascent, though real, 
was hardly noticeable, and within three 
hours from our start we found ourselves 
in San Felipe. 

It was a Sunday morning. Gathered 
on the public square, or plaza, was a won- 
derfully picturesque throng of many hun- 
dreds of Indians holding their weekly 
market. While the sight subsequently 
became a common one as appurtenant to 
every ,pueblo and to many ranches, its 
novelty merits a description of this curious 
phase of native life. Every morning the 
inhabitants of a pueblo gather in the 
marketplace and expose their wares for 
sale or barter. But at stated intervals, a 
larger concourse is held, to which flock the 
Indians from outlying districts, some 
coming miles with packs or driving ani- 
mals, and, assembling in the plaza,—some 
under hastily constructed sheds of thatch 
or canvas, others exposed to the broiling 
sun,—men, women, and children engage 
in the one excitement of their lives. Here 


you can see the dweller in the altos, or 
pueblos of the mountains, (a hardy race, 
lean, tall, sinewy,) those of the less lofty 
villages, and those of the lowlands and of 
the coast. Each brings the product of his 
district or drives the animal that best 
flourishes in his zone. 


Some have pigs; 
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some have crockery of a special size, shape, 
or color; another has potatoes; still 
another has onions. Here is a woman 
with the multicolored material for skirts; 
there is one with pantaloon-cloth; this 
one displays a stock of mineral dyes, 
another vends cheap German gewgaws and 
trinkets, bought most likely in Retalhuleu. 
This curious-looking stuff is dried fish 
caught in the rivers; those are land-crabs, 
highly prized dainties. Then the fruits— 
pineapples, bananas, aguacates, oranges, 
cocoanuts, grenadillas, prickly pears, man- 
goes, and so many others of strange names, 
stranger appearance, and strangest of all 
in taste,—the mind refuses to carry the 
detailed memory. 

The picturesqueness of the scene was 
greatly heightened by the costumes of 
the Indians. I understand that prior to the 
time of the dictator, Rufino Barrios, the 
numerous tribes were undistinguishable 
save by a variance in idiom and such 
difference in stature as I have referred to; 
but by one of his decrees, each tribe 
adopted a special dress or color. Hence 
the Santa Marians are distinguishable by 
their red headgear and sleeves and their 
white knee-trousers; the Momostenangos 
by a brown-and-white plaid; the dwel- 
lers about San Martin, by flowing red tur- 
ban, red sashes, and brown tunics reaching 
below their knees. It would be impossible 
to enumerate the bewildering combina- 
tion and medley of colors at one of the 
larger of these gatherings; one term only 
will convey an idea, and that is “ kaleido- 
scopic.” 

From San Felipe onward the road 
became perceptibly worse and the ascent 
more marked. Frequent mud-holes cover- 
ing its entire breadth necessitated com- 
plete trust in the sagacity of our animals; 
and it was curious to notice the delicacy 
with which they tried with the fore-foot 
the depth of the mud before venturing 
their weight upon it, and with what pre- 
cision they invariably detected the hardest 
ground or the shallowest holes; often they 
sank to their bellies. The laden mule 
driven ahead stumbled pitifully, but 
always recovered himself, and there was no 
serious mishap. 

As we progressed upwards the scenery 
increased in beauty. The river Samala, 
which we crossed and recrossed, rushed 
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along in a noisy, dirty torrent through 
deep gorges, forming in its course splendid 
rapids and occasionally throwing itself 
bodily down a mighty fall. Its precipitous 
banks, clad in tropic verdure, added a 
novel beauty to the scene, while ever be- 
fore us, seeming never nearer, towered the 
conical peak of Santa Maria. 

Between the altitude of one thousand 
and four thousand feet, flourished the cof- 
fee-plant, then in the glory of its red berry. 
We passed through miles of these planta- 
tions, and saw intermingled the varied 
hues of the seemingly endless vari- 
eties of wild flowers with a background of 
orange, banana, palm, and cactus, while in 
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magnificence of my surroundings. The 
waters of the river rushed by with an- ap- 
palling resonance; the ravines and gorges 
deepened ; the mountains towered higher ; 
the foliage became scant—pines and firs 
were the prevailing trees; and I read the 
story that Nature teaches of the conso- 
nance of the flora with its surroundings. 
Either the rain abated or we were car- 
ried out of the storm radius shortiy before 
reaching the little peublo of Santa Maria, 
where we took a frugal and particularly 
nauseous meal of native cheese, frijoles, 
and eggs, and then set out on the last part 
of our journey in a so-called stage which 
a well-meaning but mistaken friend had 
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every hollow ferns—some huge, some as 
delicate as lace—lent their tropic beauty to 
the scene. 

We had now been traveling about six 
hours, at an average speed of four miles 
an hour, when I at last was treated to a 
new experience in the shape of a tropical 
rain-storm. The sky opened and let down 
its contents. For two hours we plowed 
along, the road growing sloppier and stick- 
ier at every step. Rain-coats kept the 
water in, not out; each garment carried 
its burden of moisture closer to the skin. 
My hat became a pulp, and my shoes twin 
lakes in which my feet were islands. But 
despite my personal discomfort, I could 
not quite overlook the ever-increasing 





ordered to meet me. The memory (perhaps 
the marks) of that ride I shall carry to 
the grave. Our driver was an importation 
from Mississippi, of ebon hue, and his one 
effort seemed to be to find the highest 
bowlders and the deepest ruts. The rain 
had exposed huge rocks and excavated 
gulleys on that mountain road to the ex- 
tent that while one side of the vehicle was 
three feet in the air the other was an equal 
distance underground, which position 
would be suddenly reversed, and so for 
twelve miles without intermission this pro- 
cess of lightning changes continued, our 
Jehu deaf to all entreaties for mercy, and 
constantly asserting that it was “ the best 
road to Guatemala, Captain.” 




















I can not say that during this stage I 
paid particular attention to the scenery. 
The shades of evening were falling. I was 
soaked to the bone, chilled to the marrow, 
and otherwise engaged trying to find some 
means of moderating the effect of each jolt 
on the base of the spinal column, but with 
scant success. I remember that we climbed 
up a steep and seemingly unending hill, 
at every curve of which our encouraging 
pilot told us, “ We home now, gents,” un- 
til we bade him be silent or suffer the pen- 
alty of Ananias; and that finally at its 
apex we looked down upon the lights of a 
city and realized that our destination was 
at least in sight. The chilliness of the 
atmosphere advised us that we were high 
above sea-level; but we hardly appreciated 
the fact that we had climbed eight thou- 
sand feet, at which height Quezaltenango, 
the second city of the republic, lies. 

It was with hearty thanksgiving that 
we finally anchored at the one-storied cara- 
vansary bearing the ambitious title, of 
“ Hotel Palacio,” where a hot bath, a com- 
paratively good bed, and a hot drink effect- 
ually did away with all traces of cold and 
fatigue. 

And here let me interpose a line on the 
subject of hotels in general, and the Pala- 
cio in particular. All the larger towns and 
peublos boast one or more so-called hotels, 
—in most cities more correctly described as 
way-houses. Generally speaking, the ac- 
commodations are execrable, the food 
abominable, and the service frightful. 
Even-in the city of Guatemala, at the best 
hotel, this criticism holds good. Cleanli- 
ness seems a lost art to the tavern-keeper, 
and the culinary department is generally 
of the crudest. José Milla, the national 
novelist, in his historical romance, “ El 
Visitador,” gives a humorous description 
of the bill of fare of a wayside inn in the 
time of the Spaniards. It is the host 
speaking: “ Here we have one day, tortil- 
las, eggs, and frijoles; the next day, eggs, 
frijoles, and tortillas; the third day, fri- 
joles, tortillas, and eggs; and on the day 
following, again tortillas, eggs, and fri- 
joles. It is thus we change, in order that 
our guests may always have a variety of 
dishes and so be satisfied.” The custom 
has not changed in three hundred years. 

Eggs, frijoles, and tortillas are the 
staple diet. Greasy soups and all kinds of 
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stewed meats form courses of the more 
ambitious bills of fare, followed by the 
dulce, or dessert, usually some stewed na- 
tive fruit. All classes use the tinned but- 
ter, a delicacy that needs cultivation. The 
Indians make a certain unsalted butter, but 
it is usually rancid when it reaches the 
market. In the city of Guatemala it is 
possible to obtain good fresh butter, but in 
limited quantities, and at fancy prices. 
The hotel proper usually surrounds a 
courtyard, or patio, and this is often a 
place of considerable attractiveness. The 
patio of the Palacio contained many vari- 
eties of flowers known to our less torrid 
clime—violets, mignonette, forget-me- 
nots, marguerites, roses, and geraniums, 
thriving in the cool atmosphere of that 
elevation. 

Compared to our prices, rates are very 
low. The equivalent of one dollar and 
seventy cents of our money procured for 
me the best room in the house and all the 
delicacies the larder afforded. When I 
wanted something outside of the regular 
bill of fare, which grew monotonous, I 
had recourse to canned goods. Fish and 
oysters were occasionally brought up from 
the coast, but were not very appetizing. 
My host, Don Reenigio, an Andalusian, 
might have had much to learn in the art 
of keeping a hotel, but on the subject of 
“extras ” could give his Northern brother 
points. Yet I shall always be grateful for 
his willingness, courtesy, and meek accept- 
ance of my daily summary of grievances 
and complaints. Such affability . would 
soon have won him fame and fortune in 
more civilized surroundings. 

Before leaving the subject, I must pay 
my respects to the “help.” But no! 
words fail me. From chambermaid to 
scullion, throughout all departments, they 
were so utterly incompetent, so dirty, 
shiftless, and lazy, that even their unfail- 
ing good-nature hardly compensated for 
their deficiencies. However, where a tip 
of a few cents is received as gratefully as 
ten times the amount by, our domestics, 
one must not complain too much. 

The city of Quezaltenango lies in a 
basin surrounded by hills. It contains a 
population of about 25,000 and is the 
capital of the department of the same 
name. It boasts two plazas, surrounding 
which are broad avenues. The balance of 
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the streets are narrow, paved with badly 
laid cobbles, and bounded by scant and 
pooriy constructed sidewalks, though an 
occasional strip of the latter shows how 
rauch better work could be done if desired. 
The sidewalks are rarely wide enough to 
allow two persons to walk abreast. 

None of the edifices, either public or pri- 
vate, exceed two stories. A large number 
are built of a stone quarried not far from 
the city and well adapted to such purposes. 
The roofs are in the main tiled after the 
fashion of our old Missions. The resi- 
dences and business houses are intermin- 
gled, there being no separate section 
affected by either class. I was especially 
struck by the number of unfinished and 
abandoned dwellings, and upon inquiry 
was informed that many of these, com- 
menced in the flush times before the revo- 
lution of September, 1897, had been 
indefinitely abandoned, while upon others 
work was done when the owners were in 
funds, and ceased under contrary condi- 
tions. 

A white-gloved, neatly clad police force 
guards the public peace, and this is no 
sinecure. Throughout the republic vice is 
- rampant, human life is held very cheap, 
and punishment of crime is very lax. The 
prevailing vice amongst the Indian popu- 
lation is drunkenness, which drags in its 
train robbery and murder. The Govern- 
ment is largely to blame, in that, holding 
a monopoly on the manufacture and sale 
of “white-eye” (a kind of high-proof 
gin), the national beverage, it pushes its 
sale and fosters the numerous establish- 
ments where it is dispensed. One tribe 
of Indians purchases immunity from the 
sale of liquor within the territory it oc- 
cupies by paying a large annual subsidy 
(more correctly, blackmail) to the Govern- 
ment. But alas! these very natives 
seek in neighboring pueblos the article for- 
bidden within their own confines, and [ 
have seen within the space of a mile fully 
fifty of them, men, women, and children, 
in different stages of intoxication. When 
a murder is committed hardly a dozen 
lines are vouchsafed the occurrence in the 
papers, unless, of course, it is some one of 
special prominence. While drunkenness is 
not so noticeable amongst the Ladinos 
(the dominant race, of mixed Indian and 
Spanish blood), all other forms of vice are 
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in full swing among the lower classes, a 
condition accentuated by the immunity 
from punishment. I do not mean to imply 
that there are not laws and, generally 
speaking, a desire on the part of the better 
class to “ let the punishment fit the crime,” 
but by hook or by crook, a murderer, unless 
alien, is seldom brought to book, and lower 
grades of crime find lenient judges. 

While on this subject, I might with pro- 
priety insert a few remarks on the subject 
of the administration of law in Guatemala. 
My business in the republic brought me 
into close connection with the courts and 
lawyers, and the subject greatly interested 
me. The laws are founded on the Spanish, 
and primarily on the Roman statutes, and 
are copied under the heads of civil, crim- 
inal, civil procedure, and commercial. 
These codes are amended by edicts ema- 
nating from Congress and published in an 
official gazette. The courts, apart from the 
petty police courts held by alcaldes, consist 
of Courts of First Instance, comprising 
one or more departments, according to the 
population in its respective district, a 
Court of Appeals whose territorial juris- 
diction comprises a department of the re- 
public, and embraces numerous Courts of 
First Instance, and finally a Supreme 
Court, or Court of Cassation, sitting only 
in the capital, and of limited appellate 
jurisdiction. The whole legal procedure is 
clumsy, uncertain, and tedious, and entire- 
ly documentary. In rare contingencies 
are there any viva voce proceedings. One 
side sets forth allegations of fact, cites 
provisions of the law, and makes demands ; 
the other resists in each particular. Each 
document as presented is “resolved” by 
the judge, and an officer of the court makes 
his daily rounds and notifies the counsel 
on either side of the decision on each re- 
spective document, such decision being an- 
nexed to the original. The writing and 
answering is interminable, and each de- 
cision on every petty question is made the 
subject of an appeal, the balance of the 
case meandering along despite any num- 
ber of pending appeals. Delay is the aim 
and object of the defendant. A gentleman 
once said to me, “ If I owe a man money, 
he does me a kindness by throwing me in 
court. I do not think then I would be 
allowed to pay him if I wanted to.” 

A source of revenue to the Government 





















































is the stamped paper on which all legal 
documents must be written. A protracted 
case becomes, from this cause alene, a very 
expensive matter. 

The judges are in the main young and 
inexperienced men; but among the law- 
yers are men of great ability and thorough 
training in their profession. I regret to 
state, however, that legal ethics do not 
seem to have formed an integral part of 
their education, and that the morale of 
the national bar is low. This is a sweeping 
assertion, but based upon the opinion of 
some of its leaders, among whom are men 
who would shine in any community for 
learning, eloquence, and probity. 

Among the main features of life in a 
Guatemaltecan city of size is the band-con- 
cert in the plaza. This is held on fixed 
evenings, and the élite gather and prome- 
nade, solemnly saluting as they pass. This 
salutation is repeated at every meeting, 
and to the alien becomes finally somewhat 
ludicrous. 

Another kindred custom is that of shak- 
ing hands. This is carried to an extreme 
that strikes the stranger as amusing. I 
have seen two men meet on the street and 
indulge in about the following procedure: 
“How are you?” (Shake.) “ Well; and 
you?” (Shake.) “At your service.” 
(Shake.) “ Au revoir.” (Shake). 

Again, I have with difficulty refrained 
from laughing over the following scene: 
A man enters an office, shakes hands all 
around with friends and strangers alike, 
remains a few minutes transacting his 
business, repeats the ceremony and leaves. 
He returns immediately for some purpose, 
and goes through the same performance 
from start to finish. 

While many examples might be given, [ 
confine myself to one more. Scene:. A 
town council. Dramatis persone: The al- 
calde and councilmen. Enter two Indians 
on business before this august body. Each 
in turn shakes the hand of each member of 
the board, completes his business, and re- 
peats. Haeunt omnes. 

Quezaltenango is surrounded by hills, is 
beautifully situated, and possesses an ex- 
ceptionally fine climate. The nights are 
cool, the mornings are very pleasant, and 
midday quite hot. Among its points of in- 
terest are the Palacio, a finely propor- 
tioned structure; the theater (a municipal 
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affair) ; some fine old churches, one dat- 
ing from the year 1530, now in process of 
demolition; and most interesting of all, 
the cemetery, containing numerous and 
very handsome monuments and statues, 
and presenting a novel feature in its tiers 
of niches around tne side wall, each niche 


’ denoting a space intended for the reception 


of a coffin. The cement being removed 
and the deep cavity reveuled, the coffin is 
deposited therein, the front is cemented 
over or covered with a marble slab, and 
thereon is inscribed the name of the de- 
ceased with such other appropriate epi- 
taph as may be desired. Row after row of 
these lend an air of antiquity to the place, 
and one could almost fancy one’s self in a 
Roman burial-place. Here I saw inscribed 
upon their respective family vaults, the 
names of Aparicio and Aguilar, the bank- 
er and lawyer, respectively, who were shot 
in the revolution of September, 1897, by 
order of President Barrios, to which act 
has been ascribed the dictator’s own death 
a few months after at the hands of an as- 
sassin. A monument in the form of an 
arch over a public thoroughfare is now in 
process of construction commemorative of 
these victims (martyrs, they are termed) 
of an autocratic President. 

With reference to the revolution, I may 
add here that Quezaltenango and its im- 
mediate vicinity was the scene of most of 
the fighting. We are apt to characterize 
these Central American emeutes as op- 
era-bouffe affairs and to underestimate 
their sanguinary character; but I have 
listened to the accounts of participants and 
spectators, I have seen photographs taken 
on the spot and at the time,and I have seen 
the walls riddled with shot marks. Over 
a thousand human beings paid with their 
lives the penalty of bearing arms. There 
were places where the dead were piled high 
upon one another. Bodies of many who 
had crept away were found in the sur- 
rounding corn-fields. Many disappeared 
and left no trace. A storm of bullets 
hailed through the main thoroughfares ; 
there was looting, incendiarism, and mur- 
der. The plazas, the barracks, the offices 
of the officials ran red with blood. Those 
who participated on either side remember 
its horrors in no laughing mood, and I 
who have heard the story laugh no more. 

As for its history, I hardly believe that 
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the very participants can give it—how it 
arose, how it thrived, and how it failed. 
It was in the air; rumors of it were heard 
long before it started; its echoes resound- 
ed long after it fell. Suddenly it came 
and carried all before it; its path deluged 
with blood—the blood of its supporters 
and the blood of its opponents. Its suc- 
cess was phenomenal. And then as sud- 
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denly as it arose, seemingly without rhyme 
or reason, it was a thing of the past. 
Treachery, sale, incompetence was charged, 
but the old régime was re-established, and 
its thousand-and-odd victims gone to swell 
the roll of the millions who have fruitless- 
ly perished in times gone by, and of the 
millions who will fruitlessly perish in 
times to come. 


ELK AND CAMERA 


A PHOTOGRAPHING ADVENTURE 


By BERNARD J. 


JE WERE camped on the second 
divide, in that part of the Olym- 
pic Mountains known as the Jupi- 

ter Hills. There were fourteen soldiers 
and two civilians under Lieutenant J. P. 
O’Neil, constituting the Olympic Explor- 
ing Expedition. We had been in the range 
over two months, and at this particular 
date we were out of food. In fact, this 
had become a chronic state of things about 
this time. 

Sergeant Yates and the writer had just 
returned from an exploration of the Duck- 
abush River and Mount Constance, and as 
the sun sank over the western ridge we lay 
on our blankets chewing our discontent 
and growling at things in general, when a 
shout from the ridge to the north of us 
called our attention to two of the boys who 
had been out on a hunt and were making 
down the ridge toward camp. On their 
arrival they reported having killed a large 
bull elk in a basin about four miles to the 
north of camp. Much to our delight and 
comfort, they had brought the liver with 
them, and after the feast we arranged to 
go out next morning and pack in the meat. 

Our camp was peculiarly situated in a 
saucer-like depression of about thirty acres 
in extent, open on the southeast, where it 
overlooked the valley of the Duckabush 
River, but surrounded in all other direc- 
tions by a circular ridge of loose rock ris- 
ing about six hundred feet above us to a 
sharp ridge. This basin was devoid of 
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timber excepting a long row of bull-pine 
which straggled down the ridge from the 
east and one lone fir-tree on the crest of 
the ridge to the northwest. The winter 
gales had so broken and twisted this tree 
as to give it the resemblance of a cross. 
Directly under it in the basin was a small 
lake which, on this account, we called 
“Lake of the Cross.” Over the ridge to 
the north, on the southern slope of Mount 
Anderson was Lindsley Glacier, in which 
the Quinault River, flowing to the west, 
and the Docewallups River, flowing to the 
east, have their origin. 

Sunrise next morning found us astir 
and soon on our way, heading for Mount 
Anderson, at the foot of which lay the dead 
elk. Yates and myself, being in the lead, 
crossed the basin in which we were camped 
and made our way leisurely up the ridge, 
taking occasional shots at the whistling 
marmots that annoyed us greatly, herald- 
ing our approach with their shrill whistle, 
and thereby spoiling our chance of seeing 
game. 

On one of these occasions an incident 
occurred which tends to show the ferocity 
of these giants of the rodent tribe. We 
were making our way across a rock slide, 
which was no easy matter, as we were 
both carrying heavy packs, and by this 
time the sun was glaring down unpleas- 
antly warm. I had not had much experi- 
ence with the army carbine,—which is 
harder to hold than a bucking bronco, 




















so when a large marmot suddenly ap- 
peared at the mouth of his burrow, not ten 
feet from me, I threw up the carbine and 
let drive without taking the necessary pre- 
caution of bracing my feet and setting my 
teeth, and in consequence found myself 
flat on my back in less time than it takes 
to think. The heavy pack prevented my 
“springing to my feet ” in true Leather- 
stocking fashion, and the next thing I 
knew that marmot was right on top of me. 
My best weapons of defense were my heavy 
mountain boots, and these I used with the 
greatest precision and rapidity I could 
command. But a man on his back with 
head downhill at an angle of forty degrees 
is not in a good position to kick, and so the 
marmot had the advantage, particularly 
as I was scared and he was not. However, 
I kept him off until he sank his teeth in the 
extension sole of my boot, and Yates, with 
a hatchet, put an end to his fury. 

While we were getting cooled down, Pri- 
vate Fisher, who had killed the elk the day 
before, caught up with us, and together we 
proceeded on our way up the slope to the 
summit of the ridge. Under the guidance 
of Fisher, we reached the summit at one of 
the few points where it was possible to de- 
scend on the other side, and even here it 
was one of the steepest and most leg- 
wearying descents we had undertaken, 
being down a gully filled with loose shale 
and snow and standing at so steep an angle 
that it was almost impossible for a man to 
keep his feet with a pack and without the 
aid of a staff. 

The gully broadened out into a little 
mountain meadow on a bench about eight 
hundred feet below us, and through the 
center the melting snow had cut a deep 
ditch, on the side of which nearest to us 
lay the object of our tramp. As we sat on 
the ridge in the shade of a great slab of 
loose rock, Fisher drew from his pocket 
a small telescope, with which he carefully 
scanned the scene below. After a few 
minutes he calmly announced, “I see an- 
other elk.” And sure enough, there at 
the edge of the timber was a splendid bull! 
We watched him for a while through the 
glass, and then held a consultation as to 
what our procedure should be. We could 
not handle any more meat, and we had our 
work cut out to care for the one already 
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killed; so we concluded to let him go in 


peace. Having so decided we slid off the 
ridge and began the long descent. 

Much to our surprise the elk did not 
seem to notice us, although we must have 
been plainly discernible against the snow- 
field. From time to time as we made our 
way down we would stop and look at him 
through the glass, and we noted that he 
was feeding out from the end of a large 
fallen tree. 

We had nearly reached the bench upon 
which he was feeding when we saw him lie 
down, and the tall mountain grass then hid 
him from our view. I sat on a snow-bank 
and thought; for an idea had come into 
my head, and I racked my brain for a plan 
to carry out the same, which was to photo- 
graph the elk. Such things, I knew had 
been done, but perhaps not quite in the 
same way. The “subject” had usually 
been cornered, or the photographer had 
lain in wait. But to approach and photo- 
graph this wild elk became my sudden and 
strong ambition. 

My plan was to get into the gully and 
make my way down it until opposite the 
elk; then climb out and stalk him through 
the long grass. 

From where we sat on the snow-bank the 
bottom of the gully could be plainly seen; 
so I left Fisher here, having arranged with 
him a system of signals by which he could 
warn me when I had arrived opposite the 
fallen tree. Taking out a pair of mocca- 
sins gnd the camera, I left my pack*with 
Fisher, and in company with Yates worked 
down to the gully. 

Sergeant Yates was as near a dead shot 
as it is possible for a man to be, and to 
his skill I intrusted my welfare. He took 
his position behind a large bowlder, at a 
point where, he assured me, he could kill 
the elk with ease if need be; and we agreed 
that should I raise my hand above my 
head, on that signal he must shoot. Every- 
thing now being arranged, I stripped to 
trousers and shirt, removed my boots and 
put on the moccasins, took off my hunting- 
knife, and emptied my pockets of any- 
thing that might rattle. Then taking my 
camera (a No. 4 folding Kodak) in my 
hand, gave one last look around and slid 
into the gully. I found that traveling 
therein was not so easy as I had antici- 
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pated; the stream that looked so insignifi- 
cant from above proved to be both deep 
and strong, and to add to my discomfort 
the gully was cut through a strata of soap- 
stone compared with which a banana-peel 
is easy to walk up. But bending all my 
energy to the safety of the camera, I slow- 
ly worked my way down the gully, first on 
its sloping sides, then in the water. 

As I neared what I thought was the 
point at which to climb out, I kept looking 
back to Fisher for the signal, and at the 
same time noted with pleasure that the 
formation under foot changed, the soap- 
stone being confined to the creek-bed, and 
the sides of the gully, which at this point 
were about twenty feet high, were formed 
of a loose gravel containing many large 
bowlders, projecting in such a manner as 
to form a fairly good foothold. At last, 
after I had gone so far that I felt sure of 
having passed the point at which I should 
ascend, Fisher gave the signal to stop, and 
followed up with “ All’s well!” which as- 
sured me that so far I had been successful. 
However, the real work was ahead, and 
before climbing out of the gully I took 
every precaution that occurred to me to 
aid my success. 

The camera was the first consideration. 
I opened it, drew out the front, and set the 
focus at a hundred feet. Everything be- 
ing ready, I began to climb up, the large 
projecting rocks in the side making it com- 
paratively easy. Half-way up, in some 
unaccountable way, I dislodged quite a 
large bowlder, which went banging and 
crashing down with so much noise that I 
was sure my chance would be gone. But 
no signal came from Fisher; so I went on. 

Arrived at the top, I cautiously crawled 
on to the plateau, pushing the camera 
ahead of me, only to find my caution un- 
necessary, as the grass was so high that I 
could neither see nor be seen. Slowly 
raising my head and holding my camera 
ready for instant use, I peered over the 
grass. Having located the fallen tree, I 
dropped down on hands and knees and be- 
gan crawling toward it, parting the grass 
with one hand and holding the camera 
with the other. 

So far I had succeeded in keeping my 
nerves pretty well under control; but as 
I crawled through the grass, not knowing 
at what moment I might come upon the 
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elk, or he upon me, the strain began to 
tell. Perspiration saturated my clothes 
and ran off my face in a steady stream, 
getting into my eyes and obstructing my 
sight. My joints seemed to creak at every 
move, and nervous flushes ran up and 
down my limbs and spine. 

Having made my way about fifty yards 
in this manner, I noticed through the rank 
grass a brown object, and looking at it 
more intently, recognized the hind limbs of 
the elk. ‘There he lay on his side, fast 
asleep, his limbs stretched out toward me, 
not more than eight feet away. For more 
than a minute I remained spellbound; 
then realizing my position cautiously 
backed away. 

Now that the time for action had come, 
nervousness entirely left me, and although 
I had not yet accomplished what I had set 
out to do, I felt reasonably sure of being 
able to do so. 

There were two imperative reasons why 
I could not succeed in taking a picture 
from where.I was. First, the sun was al- 
most directly in my face; and second, I 
fully expected the elk when aroused to 
hound to his feet and make for the tim- 
ber at full speed, and therefore I needed 
a larger field on my plate than I could get 
at that distance. With this end in view, 
I worked my way around to a position 
with the sun nearly behind me, and where 
the elk would have to pass before me to 
regain the timber. 

I had half risen from my knees when I 
noticed a large bowlder standing above the 
grass a few feet to my right. Thinking it 
a better point of vantage, I dropped down 
again and crawled to it. Mounted on this 
rock, facing the elk, my camera on my 
knees, I had a splendid position with a 
clear field all around. Judging the dis- 
tance at fifty feet I set the focusing dial, 
gave a hurried glance at Yates to see that 
he was ready to shoot in case of danger, 
and gathering myself together I gave a 
sort of mild war-whoop. 

The effect was magical. Before I had 
time to shut my mouth that elk was on his 
feet. There was no getting up about it. 
It was just as though a huge spring had 
shot him into position. 

But here was indeed dismay; for he had 
risen with his back toward me. A picturein 
that position would be out of the question ; 

















so I gave another yell, fully expecting him 
to bolt for the timber, and kept my eyes on 
the view-finder of the camera. Suddenly 
it showed him facing me, and I snapped 
the shutter. 

Then I looked up, and the sight before 
me caused my heart to stop and a clammy 
sweat break out upon me; for instead of 
the mild-eyed, timid animal I had expected 
to see I found myself face to face with a 
picture of incarnate fury, imbued with the 
animal instinct of self-preservation. 

There he stood, so near! his great black 
mane with every hair erect: his eyes two 
living coals, and nostrils expanding and 
contracting with every breath. His nerv- 
ous ears worked back and forth, some- 
times singly and sometimes together, and 
his grand majestic pose was expressive of 
acute alertness, but indicated no sense of 
fear. It was such a sight as a man will 
carry with him to the grave. 

I have looked on the death struggles of 
most of the large American carnivora; 
seen Bruin make his last desperate stand 
against overwhelming odds, and the moun- 
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tain lion treed; but such sights pale to in- 
significance when compared to the superb, 
majestic beauty of an elk at bay. 

In the contemplation of this picture 
everything else was forgotten,—my cam- 
era, Yates, my rear guard, and even my 
own danger, until I was reminded of the 
latter by the elk giving an angry shake of 
his fine head and advancing a few rapid 
steps toward me. Hastily winding on an- 
other film, I snapped the shutter again, 
when with another shake of his huge 
antlers he made a nearer advance and I 
exposed another film. 

I now fully expected him to charge, and 
had half-raised my hand to give Yates the 
signal to shoot, when to my utter sur- 
prise and astonishment, the elk turned 
and trotted leisurely off toward the timber, 
stopping at the edge to give one last look 
back, and with a parting toss of his head 
disappeared in the woods. 

It only remains to be said that of the 
three negatives taken only one was good, 
the last two being out of focus. Such is 


the luck of the amateur photographer ! 
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N MY desk there stands a picture of a maiden shy and sweet, 


And a quaint New England primness marks the figure trim and neat 


we 


Irom her smooth and polished tresses has escaped a vagrant curl, 
Which reposes on a forehead pure and white as ocean pearl ; 
And her dainty brows are knitted in a comic little frown 
To rebuke the luster ’neath them in the liquid eyes of brown. 
When at night my pipe is lighted and the scented clouds ascend, 
With their incense, to my fancy, doth another fragrance blend ; 
And sweet lavender and rose-leaves breathe their ghostly essence out, 
And it mingles with the smoke-waves as they wreathe and curl about. 
Then my dreamy fancy winging ’mongst the scenes of long ago, 
Paints again the pleasing picture of the dance so smooth and slow; 
For the legend says my lassie danced the stately minuet 
With that prince of beaux and soldiers, with the courtly Lafayette. 
Down the hall I see her gliding with her mien demure, sedate, 
At her every move bewitching those proud gentlemen of state, 
And I see her graceful figure bending in a low salute, 
With her slender ankles timing to the dulcet, wailing flute; 
-And I see—but ah! there ’s something in her honest eye reproves, 
Bidding me to leave romancing and seek truth’s prosaic grooves. 
This gay vision ’s but a fancy, born of the tobacco-smoke— 
"Tis a sort of dreamy falsehood, if the truth be plainly spoke, 
When her eves first shed their luster into mine, like brilliant stars, 
"T was from out the cedar fastness of a box of cheap cigars. 





Fred Borton. 








MAMZELLE OF THE MYRTLES 


By JEANETTE H. WALWORTH 


A girl who bore the stamp, “ City 
made,” on every inch of her pretty 
person, from her rakish little white yacht- 
ing-cap worn atop of a mass cf reddish 
brown hair, down to the somewhat exag- 
gerated bicycle boots climbing ambitiously 
to meet the hem of her short duck skirt, 
considering herself personally addressed, 
stopped talking to a young man Jolling at 
her feet. 

So low and soft was the voice in which 
the question was asked, that it might well 
have escaped any ear but hers, had it not 
been for the alert attention of a frankly 
bored group of summer boarders. They 
had been watching the questioner’s pro- 
gress with speculative curiosity ever since 
she had passed through the gate between 
the two ancient cedars which marked the 
boundary line of Crawford’s Villa. 

“ Crawrorp’s VILLA,” painted in big 
blue letters on a white wooden arch that 
spanned the ancient gate, located the 
highest-class boarding-house on the beach. 
None but birds of passage of the very 
finest feather were ever domiciled under 
its steep shingle roof. It is easily possible 
for birds of passage to bore each other to 
the point of mutual hatred, and the group 
upon the front veranda of Crawford’s 
Villa was rapidly nearing that point. 
The advent of the praline vender promised 
a mild distraction. 

Half a-dozen pairs of eyes were focused 
upon the lean little creole mulatto. Her 
small trim figure was garbed in a dark 
blue calico which rustled starchily at every 
motion. A gay pink sun-bonnet whose 
ample front frill flapped to and fro, now 
revealing, now concealing a small with- 
ered brown face pierced by a pair of 
luminous dark eyes, gave a full-dress effect 
to the small figure. Nicely balanced atop 
the gay head-gear was a fiat-bottomed 
basket, covered with a napkin of the finest 
damask. Bunches of bright-hued nastur- 
tiums, pinned to the four corners of the 
napkin, kept it in position. The bearer 
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of the basket made no such vulgar haste 


as to endanger the artistic arrangement of 
her wares. There was the promise of 
diversion in her coming. 

Said one of the bored, lifting herself 
briskly from her hammock; “ It is one of 
those delightful little creole darkies who 
allot a minute and a half to a word. By 
what undiscovered law of attraction do 
you suppose that basket coherés to that 
sun-bonnet ? ” 

Somebody politely curtailed a yawn to 
answer: “The laws of gravitation have 
nothing to do with it. It is a gift, an art. 
Observe, she never even lifts a finger to 
steady the basket.” 

“1 would much rather observe the con- 
tents of the basket provided they are not 
all nasturtiums. I am simply perishing 
on Mrs. Crawford’s high-class board.” 

At which juncture that gentle, lazy 
“ Pralines, lady?” was wafted across the 
long veranda with instant effect upon the 
bored group, which now gravitated in a 
body toward the flower-decorated basket 
which rested on the veranda floor. 

Stretched lazily at the feet of the girl 
in the yachting-cap, was the one man of 
the occasion. With a nice conception of 
the traditional masculine obligations in 
such circumstances, the praline vender 
planted her wares within easy reach of his 
long sun-burned hand. With an equally 
fine trust in the honor of humankind, she 
seated herself humbly on the lowest step 
with her back turned upon her basket and 
upon Crawford’s Villa. The big ruffle of 
her sun-bonnet hid the sadness of the eyes 
she fastened steadfastly upon the blue and 
glittering waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

With a sigh of weariness she leaned 
back against the banisters. By her atti- 
tude she said, “I am in no hurry; neither 
need you be.” 

She had put her pralines upon the 
market secure in the consciousness that 
they defied criticism. Everybody of ex- 
perience conceded that hers were the very 
best ever offered to pampered palates. 
You might take them or leave them. If 
you did not buy them, somebody else 























would. So why should she cry her wares 
with the anxious zeal of a plebeian huck- 
ster ? 

The one man of the occasion studied 
the situation and the small quaint figure 
on the steps below him with an interest 
born of novelty. It was his first close con- 
tact with a native. A newly arrived 
Michigan man, interested commercially in 
the lumber resources of Mississippi, he was 
at the same time discovering other sides 
to the situation. He turned perplexed 
eyes on the girl in the yachting-cap. 

“ Now, what might that ebon image of 
Patience want of me, Miss Augusta? I am 
sure she made a personal appeal to me 
with those splendid eyes of hers before she 
turned her back on us and her basket.” 

“ She wants you to invest in some of her 
pralines, which you will wisely do if you 
want to treat your palate to a new sensa- 
tion.” 

“ May I ask if praw-lines are fish, flesh, 
or fowl?” 

A general feminine titter went up at his 
expense. The tall Michigander was almost 
as much of a curiosity to the Gulf Coasters 
as the little creole merchant was to him. 
All that Crawford’s Villa knew of him was 
that-he was seen to be handsome, gentle- 
manly, and wide-awake; that he was re- 
puted financially strong; also, that he 
conceded with pleased alacrity all those 
countless small services that a pretty girl 
exacts without a qualm from the most con- 
venient man at hand. Miss Augusta had 
already pre-empted him for every social 
occasion. Furthermore, his name was 
Dale,—Mr. Jack Dale, Jr., as was revealed 
by his numerous letters. 

“ Are you really as benighted as you 
pretend to be?” Miss Augusta asked with 
surface-scorn in her eyes. “ Pralines,— 
not praw-lines,—if you please. They are 
the most delightful of all home-made con- 
fections. The shops know them _ not. 
They are a delicious mystery compounded 
of real brown sugar,—the browner the 
better,—and pecans or cocoanuts.” 

“Doan’t. forgeta the goobers, Missy,” 
came in a soft drawl from the immovable 
figure on the lowest step. “ Mamzelle 
alwaysa puts in the goober nut pralines 
too. All sorts right there under your hand 
M’sieu. Puccans, goobers, anda cocoa- 
Mamzelle makes the best on the 


nuta. 
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coast, M’sieu. Madame Crawford there, 
she knows that I speak but le bon Dieu’s 
truth.” 

This last clause, delivered with a chal- 
lenging note in the soft voice, was directed 
full at the owner of Crawford’s Villa, who, 
at the moment, emerged from the interior 
to stand leaning lazily against the front 
door-post. It was a demand for an in- 
dorsement. The landlady gave it cheer- 
fully: “I reckon Loretta ain’t claiming 
any too much for her pralines. Mam- 
zelle’s hard to beat at anything she turns 
her hand to.” 

With a flash of perfect teeth and the 
gratitude of a faithful dog in her dark 
eyes, Loretta thanked her. Then she 
lapsed into silence once more, with her 
back to her wares and her pensive gaze 
upon the glittering water in front of her. 
Jeweled fingers were already hovering 
tentatively about her basket, and rosy lips 
were already sugared with her sweets. 
Her sales were assured. 

The lumberman laughed and spread 
protecting hands over the basket already 
despoiled of its gay corner bunches. 

“ Yes,—but, ladies, this looks like high- 
way robbery. Who will be able to say how 
many of Mamzelle’s praw-lines will be 
devoured at this rate before a price is set 
upon them? ” 

Loretta cast a look of surprised scorn at 
him. 

“ Let them alone, M’sieu. Ladies never 


cheat. I will get everya picayune that isa 
coming to me. I know ladies when I see 
them.” 


This bit of judicious flattery finished 
the transaction. 

“We might shorten the deal by buying 
her out in a lump,” said the Michigander, 
appealing to Miss Augusta and feeling for 
his purse. 

Her right to hector the handsome fellow 
was unquestioned. She nodded a gracious 
assent and helped herself to a second 
saucer-shaped confection. 

“If you only won’t call them praw- 
lines, Mr. Dale, we will let you pay for the 
whole lot. They are simply perfect.” 

He turned towards the small limp figure 
on the steps, and holding up his pocket- 
book asked in a voice that presupposed 
total deafness on Loretta’s part, “ How 
much—all ? ” 
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“Fight beets and the nasturtiums 
thrown in for lagniappe, M’sieu.” 

“Fight beets! Am I to understand 
that she offers to exchange a whole basket- 
ful of her wonderful confections with the 
unpronounceable name, for a bunch of 
plebeian beets? ” 

Miss Augusta’s gay scorn dominated the 
general titter. 

“O, but you are a foreigner through 
and through if you have been on the Gulf 
Coast six whole weeks and not learned 
what Loretta’s ‘beets’ mean. Bits—not 
beets; ‘eight bits’ means exactly one dol- 
lar. Pray hand it to her so that we may 
eat our pralines with clean consciences, 
even if it be with unclean fingers.” 

Loretta had arisen to consummate the 
exchange and to fold up her fine damask 
napkin. She cast a look of gentle re- 
proach at Miss Augusta. 

“Non my lady; not so. My Mam- 
zelle ’s pralines make noa unclean fingers. 
Ladies can eat thema weeth the white 
keed gloves on.” 

Then graciously pocketing the crisp dol- 
lar bill extended by the lumberman, she 
poised her empty basket gracefully on the 
pink sun-bonnet and went her way. 

“ And now, who is ‘ Mamzelle’? ” some- 
body asked of the landlady who was still 
supporting her generous person against 
the front door-posts. 

Mrs. Crawford laughed lazily. 

“She is somebody that will give old 
Loretta particular Jessie for coming here 
to sell her pralines. I doubt if the old 
woman finds the courage to own up to it.” 

“ But why this house in particular? ” 

“ Because it used to belong to her; and 
I reckon she thinks that the peddling of 
her things on such sacred ground would 
be an insult to the old rafters and all the 
grandees that have lived and died here. 
At least that’s the idea I gathered from 
her answer to a note I wrote asking her to 
supply me with baked crabs during the 
season. Maybe I ought n’t to a-done it, 
but there’s a measly little restaurant 
down in the village that’s building up a 
big business just on the strength of Mam- 
zelle’s baked crabs, and creole gumbo. 
You see she ain’t too proud to turn her 
hand to anything she can do; but the poor 
little thing seems to think she would be 
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putting her ancestors to the blush by trad- 
ing with me.” 

Miss Augusta faced towards the land- 
lady imperiously: “ Mrs. Crawford, you 
have a story to tell us. Sit down and let 
us have it before it gets cold.” 

The landlady complied with both re- 
quests. She was too thoroughly saturated 
with a sense of office to seat herself with- 
out special request. She was never averse 
to sitting down nor to giving her Northern 
guests what she called “ a taste of the true 
flavor.” The Northern element was rep- 
resented by Mr. Jack Dale, the Michigan 
lumberman, and one Miss Julia Short, a 
learned young woman who traveled with 
a note-book and an inquiring mind, who 
also wore large round glasses. 

Mrs. Crawford furnished her story with 
a preface. 

“Tt ain’t much of a story I forewarn 
you, and what there is of it is mighty sad; 
but it may serve to show some of you who 
don’t know us very well that we Gulf 
folks ain’t all of us the old-fashioned lazy 
mossbacks some folks credits us with be- 
ing. There’s some grit left. If the girl 
old Loretta belongs to, as much as ever 1 
darky did belong to anybody, had her 
rights, I would n’t be running a high-class 
boarding-house at Crawford’s Villa, nor 
she would n’t be scuffling round to make 
her own living. She would be rolling 
along that shell-road in her carriage-and- 
pair instead of being as poor as a sand- 
fiddler.” 

Miss Short swiftly adjusted her large 
eye-glasses and produced a note-book and 
neatly sharpened pencil from the bag 
slung across her inquiring shoulders. 

“ Sand-fiddler, did I understand you, 
Mrs. Crawford? Reptile or insect? Name 
derived from whence? Habit and habitat, 
please? ” 

“O, bother that note-book, Miss 
Julia! All I know about sand-fiddlers is 
that they are a cross between a crab and a 
spider in looks, and that they get every- 
where that you don’t want them to get.” 

“Most peculiar and unpleasant. But, 
pardon me, why do you speak of that nice 
old colored person as ‘ belonging to this 
Mamzelle’? Has she never been per- 
mitted to hear about the Emancipation 
Proclamation ? ” 

“ { reckon Loretta knows all there is to 

















know about that musty .old document; 
but I hope I won’t ever belong to the old 
bad man as complete as she belongs to her 
Mamzelle, as she calls her.” 

“ Mamzelle who? ” 

“ Boullimetie—Mamzelle Anita Boulli- 
mette.” 

“ Oh, what a pretty name. How do you 
spell the last name?” 

“ B-o-u-]-l-i-m-e-t-t-e,” said the man 
from Michigan, with a note of exhausted 
patience in his voice. “ There was a fel- 
low named Jules Boullimette, from New 
Orleans, at Yale with me—class *76.” 

“The very man! Or at least one of 
them.” 

“The very man for what?” 

“For getting away with everything 
that belonged to him, and other folks too, 
and reducing his own dear sister to pra- 
lines and baked crabs, also centerpieces. 
Ladies, she embroiders lovely. I wish 
Loretta had brought some of her things to- 
day; for I make sure you ’ll never see her 
coming through that gate with a basket on 
her head again.” 

The circle narrowed around Mrs. Craw- 
ford. At the present rate of progress 
they would never get to the story of Mam- 
zelle’s industries. Miss Augusta, who was 
the acknowledged leader on all occasions, 
urged her to more rapid narrative. 

“We are willing to skip prefaces, Mrs. 
Crawford. What we all want to hear 
about is Miss Anita Boullimette herself.” 

“Well, she is beautiful to begin with— 
a tiny little creature with eyes like brown 
velvet and a mouth like a little child’s 
that has just been spoken to crossly. All 
the same she has the nerve of a whole regi- 
ment of soldiers. Her father died rich. 
She was the youngest of three heirs to the 
Lord knows how much money. The other 
heirs were her two brothers. Jules and—” 

Here Dale entered the narrative once 
more: “And his brother Maurice. At 
college we used to chaff Jules for quoting 
‘Mv brother Maurice’ so often.” 

“Precisely. It was ‘My brother Mau- 
rice’ that led him around by the nose 
until between them they had made a pau- 
per of that poor girl. By the time poor 
little Anita was ready for a division of the 
property, the creditors were ready for one, 
too. Everybody thought Jules was more 
simple than sinful. It all came from his 
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blind trust in Maurice. At any rate, when 
the orange was squeezed dry Maurice did 
have the grace to make away with himself 
right out yonder at that bath-house.” 

Every eye was turned upon a small red- 
roofed structure in which a long platform 
on stilts terminated, beginning on the 
sandy beach in front of Crawford’s Villa 
and running well out into the waters of 
the Gulf. 

“ T shall never bathe there again,” said 
a tragic voice. 

Mrs. Crawford’s commercial instincts 
took quick alarm. 

“QO, it warn’t just exactly that same 
bath-house, Miss Shipley. Maurice Boul- 
limette killed himself about five years ago, 
by jumping into the Gulf from the bath- 
house gallery. That was four years before 
1 bought the Villa. When I took the 
place the old bath-house and most of the 
pier leading to it had been swept away by 
one of those raging Gulf storms that don’t 
respect anything under the canopy. That 
bath-house and that pier both came out of 
my own pocket.” 

“But what became of Jules?” Dale 
asked in an interested voice. 

“Well, when he found out that the 
creditors were actually going to take the 
very roof from over their heads he made 
away with himself, too. Not just exactly 
after the fashion of Maurice. He lit out 
for parts unknown, leaving a letter for his 
sister, telling her how sorry he was for the 
harm he ’d done her, and telling her that 
when she saw him again he would be in a 
position to make everything good to her. 
Loretta tells me he ’s never even written a 
line to her.” 

Said Dale loyally: “Jules Boullimette 
was not bad at heart. If he has not 
written, it is because he had nothing good 
to report. I liked him. I did more—I 
loved him.” 

“There ’s pictures of all three of them 
in an old album on the etagére in the par- 
lor.” Mrs. Crawford rose with dinner on 
her conscience. “If you all think you ’d 
like to look it over, I 711 make Nancy dust 
it off. It’s just where Miss Anita left it. 
Forget it, I reckon, when the creditors 
gave her notice to quit.” 

Dale volunteered to fetch the album. 
He laid it on Miss Augusta’s lap, and the 
boarders of Crawford’s Villa bunched 
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themselves about that central figure. She 
turned the thick time-yellowed leaves 
quickly until Dale’s long brown finges 
intervened. 

“There ’s Jules. 
isn’t he?” 

A murmur of universal assent, then 
somebody exclaimed excitedly, “ And the 
one opposite must be Mamzelle! ” 

“How beautiful they both are!” said 
Miss Augusta, with a note of pity in her 
sweet voice,—“ and so young to have seen 
so much trouble. The girl’s eyes are 
simply divine.” 

“Jules had splendid eyes, and carried 
himself like a young emperor.” 

She flashed a laughing glance upward 
and backward. “I am partial to emper- 
ors, also to fine eyes,” she said. “I shail 
guard my affections carefully until Jules 
Boullimette turns up.” 

Dale met her on her own ground. 

“Tf he retains all the fascinations that 
made him a fad among the fellows at Yale, 
you- will have to guard them still more 
carefully after he turns up.” 

Miss Short, who “never could abide 
Miss Augusta’s flirtatious ways,” here 
effected a diversion. 

“T should like to see the bad brother’s 
picture. I wish Mrs. Crawford had told 
us something more definite about the 
manner of his taking-off.” 

“QO, I don’t imagine there was anything 
scientific about it. Nothing worthy of 
your note-book. This must be he.” 

The turning of a leaf had revealed the 
face of Maurice Boullimette, gay, refined, 
defiant. The tragedy of his ending 
darkened the page for the lookers-on. 
What was left of Mamzelle’s pralines was 
consumed in a grave silence. No one 
found a jest ready to hand, nor was it easy 
to condemn. 


Handsome fellow, 


It was weeks later on, in the perfect 
month of June, that Dale flung himself 
contentedly down on the carpet of brown 
pine-needles by Miss Augusta’s side. 
They had been for a long spin on their 
wheels and proposed resting under a 
clump of pines on the shelving beach. 
Behind them stretched the shaded yards 
and white cottages of the summer popu- 
lation; before them the blue waters of the 
gulf, rippling under a sky that rivaled it 
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in blueness; between them and the cot- 
tages the dazzling white shell-road which 
satisfied the requirements of the most 
enthusiastic wheelman. Later on in the 
day that perfect roadway would be 
crowded with handsome turnouts, airy 
summer costumes, and joyous cyclers. 
Just now they seemed to have the whole 
still world to themselves. 

Having quite made up his mind that he 
would like to possess Miss Augusta for a 
wife, Dale was casting about in his mind 
for an up-to-date formula, when she 
startled him out of a sentimental trance 
by the most prosaic of all announcements, 
“T am dreadfully hungry.” 

With a chill in his voice he expressed 
his willingness to mount. 

“1 presume Mrs. Crawford can remedy 
that trouble.” 

“ Ah, you don’t think I have sunken low 
enough to hanker after those flesh-pots ? ” 

“JT am afraid you will have to sink still 
lower before the restaurants in the village 
could satisfy you.” 

Disillusionment was progressing with 
fatal rapidity. To a man mentally con- 
ning a proposal this carnal discussion fell 
with the force of a shock. 

Said Miss Augusta plaintively, “It is 
Mamzelle’s pralines for which I am an- 
hungered.” 

Dale gladly recognized a mitigation. 
Candy was every woman’s birthright. 

“ Our ebon Patience seems to have evan- 
ished. Mrs. Crawford was right, I sup- 
pose, about her not being allowed to 
return.” 

“Then, we must run her to earth some- 
where, some way. Waylay her, kidnap her, 
lasso her,—anything you please, just so 
you secure me some more of those match- 
less pralines. Life has been flavorless 
ever since the taste of them died upon my 
palate.” 

It was when she was most fantastic that 
Dale found her most bewitching. His 
satisfaction in his choice of a wife was 
completely restored. With this bright, 
independent Southern girl for its presid- 
ing genius, his far-away Michigan home 
would be perfect in all its appointments. 
In spite of her gay assumption of physi- 
cal equality and good fellowship, he knew 
that when she came to love she would 
prove herself all womanly. She quite 
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satisfied him. From where he lay 
stretched at her feet he could see but the 
rough brown stem of the pine-tree against 
which she supported herself. It threw 
into bright relief the clear light of her 
dancing eyes and the pink freshness of 
her lovely skin. A creature so adorable 
was entitled to a few whims. 

“My lady’s commands are upon me. 
Loretta shall be lassoed on sight. They 
are my lady’s commands, are they not, 
Miss Augusta?” His voice sank to a 
caressing monotone. 

From under the vizor of her white cap 
she shot a dangerous look at him, and 
coquettishly increased the distance be- 
tween them by settling herself higher 
against the stem of the pine-tree. 

“Only provisionally,’ she said, with 
her cyes fixed upon a distant sail. 

“ And the provisions? ” 

“That Jules Boullimette does not turn 
up, and that Loretta does.” 

Dale laughed contentedly. ‘I accept 
both conditions,” he said. “ If I read him 
aright in the old Yale days, Jules Boul- 
limette is more apt to have long since fol- 
lowed brother Maurice’s example in a 
final fashion than to have righted himself. 
As for Loretta, or rather Mamzelle’s 
pralines, you shall have them if I have to 
lasso the old woman, or beard the lioness in 
her lair.” 

“Meaning Mademoiselle Boullimette, 
of course? We have not even located the 
lair yet.” 

“True. Mrs. Crawford’s location of it 
as ‘somewhere “long the beach, a house 
hidden behind myrtle-trees,’ is somewhat 
vague.” 

“The house belongs to the old Aunt 
Boullimette, who lives with Mamzelle.” 

“ So the chronicler hath it.” 

Suddenly Miss Augusta straightened 
her spine with a severe assumption of pro- 
priety. 

“T hear voices, and you do sit so dread- 
fully close to me.” 

She peered around the big pine, and 
found herself facing a gate almost indis- 
tinguishable from the fence it pierced by 
reason of its paintless condition. 

“Something is coming along the road 
behind that old gate. It looks like a horse. 
There—right through that clump of Span- 
ish daggers.” 
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Dale raised himself lazily on his elbow. 

“ T see something coming that would not 
pass for a horse anywhere in the universe 
but on this coast. It is attached to a ve- 
hicle that antedates the war by half a cen- 
tury. Two sun-bonnets are flapping 
dismally behind the dismal horse, a white 
one and a pink one.” 

“ tiush! the pink one might be Loretta. 
Don't frighten her off.” 

“ And the white one, perhaps, is Mam- 
zelle.” 

“ Then she must live behind those crepe- 
myrtles.” 

“ There are baskets in the ancient carry- 
all which hide everything but the sun-bon- 
nets.” 

“Pralines! Delightful! We can head 
Loretta off as soon as she gets beyond the 
gate.” 

“Hist! the white sun-bonnet has dis- 
mounted.” 

“JT feel horribly skulky, but I must 
look.” 

Miss Augusta craned her neck - still 
farther around the pine-tree and stared 
frankiy. The dejected pony had come to a 
willing halt behind the unpainted gate 
and was trying to make good the short- 
comings of his crib by nibbling the stunted 
grass on the roadside. 

The unloading of the shabby cart took 
but a few moments. The wearer of the 
white bonnet helped transfer the baskets 
to the wearer of the pink. There were 
three of them. When one had been grace- 
fully poised on her head and the other two 
disposed of on either willing arm, Loretta 
stood confessed. 

Then a gentle voice floated to the two 
eavesdroppers behind the tree: “ Indeed, 
mammy, you had better go in the cart this 
morning. Your load is entirely too heavy.” 

The suggestion was repudiated with 
tartness. “I think I see old Loretta sittin’ 
high up behind that skittish creatua stop- 
pin’ in fronta of everya gate bawlinga outa 
like a low-born market-woman— Baked 
crabs, pralines, fine centerpieces, all the 
work of Mamzelle Anita Boullimette.’ ” 

A musical laugh floated across the shell- 
road. “No need to bring me in at all. 
You don’t know how kind the pony can be, 
mammy.” 

“To some folks, yes; to Loretta, noa. 
Nowa then, my darlin’, let me see if I 
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have got it all straighta in this stupid old 
heada. In the willa basket three center- 
pieces.and fo’ ruffled sun-bonnets—” 

“ To be left at Miss Seller’s bonnet-shop, 
to be sold on commission.” 

“T understand that. Pralines, sixteen 
beets; crabs, nine. Ill get the money 
part straightened out on my way to town. 
Now then, you get back to the house. She 
may need you. She looks mighty peaked 
these daysa. You ’ve saved me a good bit 
of a walk, my baby, by drivin’ me to the 
gate.” 

Before mounting, the white sun-bonnet 
opened the gray gate for Loretta, who 
passed through it at a pace altogether out 
of proportion to her years or her laden 
condition. 

“ Of course, ‘she’ means the aunt, and 
there is where Miss Boullimette lives,” 
said Dale softly. 

Miss Augusta sprang up and crossing 
the white road stood staring down the long 
vista of myrtle-trees which stretched in a 
ragged avenue at right angles with the 
beach. Dale followed her, pushing the 
wheels before him. 

She spoke without turning her head: 
“ As far as the unassisted eye can reach, 
1 see nothing but myrtle-trees veiled in the 
pink crepe of their blossoms, and clumps 
of sharp-pointed Spanish daggers heavy 
with their creamy waxen bells. It is a 
very pretty jungle, but apparently nothing 
but a jungle. I see no signs of a house! 
Where do you suppose Mamzelle of the 
myriles perches at night? ” 

“ Of course, there is a house, for ‘ she’ 
is in it, and we heard Loretta entreating 
Mamzelle to return to it. See! the melan- 
choly pony has turned short off the road 
to go—somewhere.” 

Miss Augusta laid violent hands on the 
old gate. 

“TI am dying to explore the regions de- 
fended by this feeble old gate. Look at the 
gray moss swaying in the branches of those 
gloomy old water-oaks. Doubtless the 
croaking of the frogs in that slimy pool at 
their roots is that poor girl’s nightly lulla- 
by.” 

Dale took a more cheerful view of the 
inlook. “To be awakened in the morning 
by the singing of mocking-birds in those 
delightful crepe-myrtles.” 
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“ Do let us go on a search for the house. 
“Ye can declare we lost our way.” 

“ Will you do the declaring ? ” 

The question carried a rebuke with it. 
Miss Augusta blushed prettily and turning 
short away mounted her wheel without an- 
swering him. 

“1 will race you for the pralines,” she 
challenged over her shoulder. “ Who over- 
takes Loretta first wins them.” 

“ Good!” 

Afier that morning, Dale always select- 
ed some other route when he and Miss 
Augusta went for a spin on their wheels. 
If he had been asked why, he might not 
have admitted that he was afraid of her; 
but the fact remained that he was—afraid 
that in spite of him she might insist upon 
exploring the myrtle jungle; and almost 
involuntarily he had assumed a protective 
attitude toward Jules Boullimette’s sister. 

He was also afraid to disturb the exist- 
ing harmony between him and the girl he 
wanted to marry. They understood each 
other. No more words had passed between 
them. This was due principally to the fact 
that Miss Augusta did not propose to pose 
as a brand-new fiancée before the summer- 
boarders at Crawford’s Villa. When the 
season was over and the birds of passage 
ready to take their separate flights, she 
would let him finish that interrupted woo- 
ing. In the mean time it was sweet—ah, 
so very sweet !—to feel sure of him. 

Equally worthy of note was the fact 
that, when out for a solitary spin, he took 
no other route. He went alone increasing- 
ly often. He made honest but futile efforts 
to explain himself to himself. He liked to 
waylay old Loretta on the roadside to talk 
to her about Jules Boullimette. If he 
could locate the dear old boy, he should 
like to help him to his feet once more. 
There was always the pralines for an ex- 
cuse, and Loretta came to look forward to 
meeting “ the handsome, free-handed gen- 
tleman on the wheel, who was such a good 
customer, and who had known and loved 
her dear boy Jules.” 

It was a bit of superfluous caution on 
Dale’s part to warn her against letting 
Mamzelle into the secret of their inter- 
views. Loretta knew full well the peril of 
admitting that she had gossiped with an 
entire stranger about the Boullimette fam- 
ily. 
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In his ardent desire to be of some ser- 
vice to Jules’s sister he went the length of 
blackening his own college record. Lo- 
retta had just lacerated his tender heart 
by a description of Mamzelle’s sacrifice of 
a month’s earnings to procure an invalid’s 
chair for her aunt. 

“ See here, old lady! matters stand this 
way. When Jules and I were at college 
together I was always borrowing money 
from him. I am dead sure I let him go 
off without straightening out our accounts. 
You—now—could n’t you take it and keep 
it for him until he turns up, which he is 
sure to do with his pockets full.” 

It was clumsy but well intentioned. Lo- 
retta looked at him with her sapient old 
head well on one side. 

“T ain’t supprised, M’sieu, to hear that 
you owed him money. The Boullimettes 
was always free-handed and magnifique 
weeth their friends. And you were his 
friend, you say?” 

“‘T loved him like a brother.” 

“ But you weel keepa your money. He 
weel not turn upa. Noa neva. He has 
followed my poor boy Maurice. Le bon 
Dieu has called them both home, leaving 
only me anda that poor baby to bear a 
heavy burden. For who then take I your 
money? ‘The Boullimettes accept no 
geefts.” 

It came about that there was no point 
along the sandy beach line with which 
Dale became more familiar than with the 
clump of pine-trees in front of the gray 
unpainted gate, the myrtles and the Span- 
ish daggers behind it, and the long waver- 
ing platférm on stilts which led out to the 
deeper waters of the Gulf, terminating in 
a shabby little bath-house which was in 
keeping with the general decrepitude of 
the premises. 

Magnolia-trees mingled with the pink 
crepe-myrtles and the austere water-oaks 
which clasped hands to hide the home of 
Mamzelle from the vulgar gaze. The per- 
fume of their blossoms filled the air. He 
could see them flecking the shining foliage 
like great white birds with folded wings. 
But the magnolia-blossoms dropped their 
ivory-white petals to mingle with the pink 
crepe, carpeting the avenue before he 
caught his second glimpse of Anita Boul- 
limette. 

It was through the medium of a shrill 
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scream that they were finally introduced, 
—a scream that pierced the quiet morn- 
ing air with startling effect. It came 
straight from the shabby bath-house at the 
terminus of the wavering pier. Dale had 
just come opposite the clump of pine-trees 
under which -he had half-way asked Miss 
Augusta to marry him. Of course, he 
would finish that interrupted wooing some 
day. He was even then dwelling in a lover- 
like reverie upon her charms, her bright- 
ness of perception, her delightful 
chumminess, her quickness of sympathy, 
when that shrill scream smote upon his 
ears. 

Immediately he was possessed of a fan- 
tastic vision. He fancied that a dark-eyed, 
dark-haired maiden had stepped out of 
some old album to don a bathing-suit and 
get herself drowned purposely to furnisa 
him the one romantic opportunity of his 
life. 

He flung himself from his wheel and 
sprinted afoot the entire length of the ram- 
shackle pier. It swayed violently under 
his impetuous advance. Its vibrations 
gave notice of his approach to the dark- 
eyed, dark-haired maiden of his vision. 

He found her standing quietly on the 
water-side platform of the old bath-house, 
but all hope of a gallant rescue which 
should give him the rescuer’s regulation 
lien upon the affections of the rescued died 
a sudden death. It was slain by the 
haughty stare of surprise with which 
Mademoiselle Boullimette received his in- 
trusion. 

The Michigan man, however, was not 
without a certain amount of gentlemanly 
assurance. He doffed his cap with un- 
abashed grace. 

“1 am afraid I have been a trifle im- 
petuous. I beg your pardon, Mademoi- 
selle. I certainly thought I heard some 
one scream as if in distress.” 

Mamzelle’s stare lost some of its antag- 
onism under this winning frankness. 

“You are very kind, sir, and I am sorry 
to heave given a moment’s uneasiness. I 
am afraid I did yell like a savage. I am 
in distress of one sort. A big fish has 
walked off with my crab-net. He was so 
heavy that he drew the cord through my 
fingers. It was a nice new net, too. 
Mammy Loretta will surely add a scolding 
to my other troubles.” 
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This speech, delivered in the softest of 
voices, couched in the quaint Creole patois, 
with its own peculiar elisions, its accents 
grave and acute, accompanied as it was 
with the pretty shrugs and nods that are 
inseparable from every Frenchwoman’s 
utterances, completed the enslavement of 
the man from Michigan on the spot. Dale 
turned vaguely towards the water. 

“Tt seems very still,” he said. “Can I 
be of any service in recovering your net ?” 

A demure smile rippled over Mamzelle’s 
pretty face. “ Thank you, not unless you 
would be so kind as to go to the bottom 
for it. It had a weight to it, and, of 
course, when I let the cord slip it went to 
the bottom. If you would n’t mind get- 
ting a little damp.” This with her lovely 
eyes resting full upon him. 

He took his courage in both hands. Why 
not utilize Jules? As an opening wedge 
Jules ought to prove effective. 

“T ought to be willing to do that,” he 
said, “and much more for the sister of a 
college chum I loved as well as I did Jules 
Boullimette.” 

A glad light flashed into the girl’s sad 
eyes. “ You knew Jules? My own dear 
boy, Jules?” 

“ Almost as well as I knew myself, at 
one time.” 

“ And your name, please? ” with a quick 
sideways jerk of her pretty head. 

“Is Dale—Jack Dale.” 

“Not Dale of Yale? Why, my poor 
Jules never wrote a letter home that did 
not have something in it about Dale of 
Yale. How odd that my childish habit of 
screaming should have brought to light a 
friend he loved so well! ” 

“ How fortunate for that friend.” 

Matters were progressing to Dale’s en- 
tire satisfaction, when the rapid clatter of 
hurrying feet upon the platform made 
them both turn toward the beach. In- 
stantly a gray pallor spread over Mam- 
zelle’s face. 

“Ah, it is my old Loretta! She is 
hurrying. Something dreadful must have 
happened. It is my aunt, I am sure. Ah, 
if the good God should take her from me, 
what have I left to live for? ” 

In spite of his boasted qualifications as 
a walker, he found it difficult to keep pace 
with her flying feet as she sped to meet the 
bearer of ill-tidings. Loretta projected 
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her voice far in advance of her shuffling 
feet. 

“Tt is as I told you, my wee one. She 
is ill—very ill. She lies and stares at me, 
but no word will she speak to old Loretta. 
And two miles to the nearest doctor! ” 

Then for the first time she seemed aware 
of Dale’s presence, and bestowed upon him 
a stare scarcely a degree less haughty in 
its surprise than the one with which her 
mistress had greeted him. It was Anita 
who answered the look, saying softly, “ He 
knew our dear Jules, mammy, and loved 
him.” 

“ And two miles to the nearest doctor! ” 
Loretta moaned inconsequently. But she 
flashed at Dale an assurance that their 
previous knowledge of each other was still 
their secret. 

“T have my wheel there on the beach,” 
he said soothingly. “ But better still, I 
may be of some good personally.” To 
Mamzelle he addressed his explanation. 
“T started out as a doctor myself, but cer- 
tain private reasons changed my course. 
If I might see the patient—” 

Loretta accelerated matters by giving 
him a gentle shove shoreward. 

“ Straight through that gate in front of 
you, M’sieu. *Long by the carriage road 
under the myrtles, until you come to the 
house. It sits far back behind the cedars. 
The dogs, big ones and little ones, will 
bark at you, there are only six of them 
since Fox and Dandy died; but you will 
not mind them when you think of poor 
Mees Nanny. In the front room on the 
left of the hall you will find her. - May le 
bon Dieu grant you skill. Your wheel can 
take you there much faster than we can 
walk.” 

A few minutes later Dale was scorching 
his way towards the house hidden behind 
the cedars. A queer sense of treachery 
towards Miss Augusta took possession of 
him. Alone, he was about to gratify the 
curiosity she had so fully shared with him. 
That evening he would tell her all about 
this episode of the morning. It was her 
right to know. 

He kept his word. He selected the hour 
when Mrs. Crawford’s boarders were mak- 
ing their usual efforts to enjoy Miss Julia 
Short’s scientific manipulation of the 
Villa’s very ancient piano. He made quite 
an interesting narrative of it, with just 
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Miss Augusta for auditor, he and she sit- 
ting side by side on one of the rough little 
benches that furnished the pier. He 
began with the scream that had introduced 
him to Jules Boullimette’s sister, and 
ended with the girl’s forlorn sobbing when 
he told her that her aunt was paralyzed 
and would spend the remainder of her 
days bound to an invalid’s chair. He con- 
cluded casually: “I am sorry for the 
little thing. She needs a woman friend,— 
some one near her own age.” 

The white radiance of the full moon 
showed him Miss Augusta’s face full of a 
sweet gravity. She turned shining eyes 
towards him. 

“ Tf she will let me, I will be her friend. 
If you think best, I will go there with you 
to-morrow.” 

“T thought of you at once. I knew you 
could comfort her as no one else could.” 

“That remains to be seen.” She 
laughed constrainedly. 

He was too preoccupied with thoughts 
of Anita Boullimette to notice any change 
in her. 

Inwardly she was lashing herself with 
fierce self-scorning. When Dale had 
asked her “to try the pier by moonlight,” 
she was distinctly aware of having antici- 
pated the finishing touches to the wooing 
begun under the pines. More than that, 
she had arranged the formula in which 
she would convey her belated acceptance. 

That she loved this tall Michigander 
with his frank blue eyes and winning ways 
was a secret she had long since confided to 
the keeping of her own heart. But it was 
no part of her intentions to fall like an 
over-ripe cherry into any hand. Now, 
however, she got up abruptly. 

“TJ find it rather chilly sitting here over 
the water. Let us go in and listen to Miss 
Short’s music.” 

“ Anything but that. Might we not go 
for 1 stroll on the beach? ” 

“T think not. I have letters to write.” 

She had bidden him good-night on the 
steps of Crawford’s Villa, when she re- 
called him to ask gently, “ When will you 
take me to see Mamzelle of the myrtles? ” 

“T asked her if I might bring you to- 
morrow at ten.” 

“QO, you did? Then, I am expected? 
Good-night again.” 
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The little household behind the myrtles 
had grown used to the clumsy wheel-chair, 
with its pale-faced patient occupant; 
grown used to seeing two smart bicycles 
propped against the front steps of the 
rambling old mansion; to the sight of 
Miss Augusta, “always welcome as the 
flowers in May,” and to the daily coming 
of Jules’s friend, when Dale got a telegram 
from his company demanding his imme- 
diate presence in another portion of the 
State. 

He showed the telegram to Miss 
Augusta as they wheeled homeward in the 
gloaming under the ragged avenues of 
myrtles. 

She handed the fluttering bit of yellow 
paper back to him and said quietly, “ She 
will miss you.” 

“She? Who?” 

There was a ring of insincerity in the 
laugh that followed the questions. 

“ Mademoiselle JBoullimette. Don’t 
trouble to act a part, my friend. You have 
made yourself very necessary to that poor 
child. I doubt if you men ever do quite 
understand when you are making mischief 
ignorantly, but none the less harmful for 
that.” 

Dale’s handsome face flushed hotly. 

“1 have been so fortunate as to save her 
a large doctor’s bill which she could ill 
afford to pay and, in you, have secured her 
a noble friend. I fail to see anything very 
blameworthy in that.” 

Miss Augusta pushed her bicycle-cap 
back from her forehead with an impatient 
gesture. 

“You are not a bungler, as a rule,” she 
said. “I have always credited you with 
unusually clear insight. Don’t make a 
mistake this time—” (with the faintest 
possible emphasis on the this). “I am not 
blaming you for anything. I do not want 
to have to do it hereafter. But girls of 
Anita Boullimette’s type are incapable of 
a cool, well-balanced interest in any man. 
They must either love ardently or hate 
vindictively. Which do you propose she 
shall do in your case? I feel insultingly 
officious; but the child looked so radiantly 
beautiful and happy when you brought her 
back this afternoon from her bicycle les- 
son, that I fell a-thinking. My friend,”— 
and here she laid her firm white hand on 
the one that rested on Dale’s:- wheel-bar— 
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“do not let us leave that poor child in a 
worse plight than we found her. Her cup 
is full enough as it is.” 

“What sort of a cad do you take me 
for?” 

The question was meaningless. His 
voice was nervous, and the pressure of his 
hand upon the one she had laid upon his 
stung her into a white rage with hereelf 
and him. She took refuge in flippancy :— 

“Q, all men are pretty much alike. I 
do not credit you with any superiority to 
the rest of your sex. What train do you 
leave by in the morning?” 

“The seven-thirty,” he answered with 
boyish sullenness. 

“Then, I shall give Mamzelle her wheel 
lesson to-morrow. The exercise is good 
for her after her close confinement with 
her aunt.” 

“ And convey my adieus, if you will be 
so kind.” 

“ Your au revoir, rather,” she said, smil- 
ing brightly at him. 

When Miss Augusta came down to an 
eight-o’clock breakfast the next morning, 
she found among her mail-matter a letter 
from Jack Dale. It was short but very 
much to the point. 

My dear Miss Augusta: When do you pro- 
pose revising that very unsatisfactory re- 
sponse you made to a question 1 asked you 
under the pine-trees about eight weeks ago? 
Jules Boullimette has not turned up, and 
Loretta has become a fixed star. Your pro- 
visional probation should be _ terminated 
according to my calculations. You will find 
my new address below. Send a kind answer 
to this, and do not sit too harshly in judg- 
ment upon the friend who has not quite 
come up to your high ideals. 


Miss Augusta allowed two more weeks 
to be added to the eight before sending her 
reply,—two weeks of daily companionship 
with Anita Boullimette, of guileful prob- 
ings, such as only a woman bent upon ex: 
tracting the innermost secrets of another 
woman’s heart knows how to practice, and 
then Jack Dale got his answer. A remote 
kinship, established by the unearthing of 
a mutual great-aunt, warranted some lati- 
tude in the matter of address. She called 
him “ Dear Jack” when she wrote, and 
she said to him :— 

Or course, your letter reached me, and, in 
coinmercial parlance “ contents duly noted.” 
But I have been dreadfully busy for a 
woman who has nothing in the world to do 
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Busy chiefly with Mam- 
zelle of the myrtles. 

She nestles closer into my affections every 
day. She is such an odd compound of the 
brave, self-reliant woman and the loving- 


but enjoy herself. 


hearted, clinging child. Circumstances have 
interfered rudely with nature’s intentions 
toward her. As either, she is simply ador- 
able. There is so much she wishes to perfect 
herself in ‘“ before Jules’s friend comes 
back,” that I believe I have veen of sub- 
stantial service to her. Dear child! I hope 
I have.. She is genuine and sweet to the 
core. Furthermore, she knows how to love. 
It is not likely you will find me here when 
you come back to see Jules’s sister, as, of 
course, you will. I am thinking seriously of 
joining my old class—Bryn Mawr, ’82—and 
going off as a Cook tourist to scour the uni- 
verse. Hope your lumber affairs are in sat- 
isfactory shape. 

In a postscript she came vaguely to the 
point :— 

Jules Boullimette has in a manner turned 
up. Anita has had a letter from him from 
Australia. He promises to be home by 
Christmas. Loretta has cured me entirely 
of my passion for pralines. A surfeit is 
always disillusioning. All of which goes to 
prove me a very unstable young woman, de- 
testing one day that which I thought indis- 
pensable to my happiness the day before. 
By the way, Anita has become quite a wheel- 
woman. She says she knows that Jules’s 
friend will be glad. 

Yours, dear Jack, chummily, 
AUGUSTA. 

Dale smoked half a dozen cigars over 
this epistle before coming to a conclusion. 

“ A most characteristic refusal—origi- 
nal, decisive. And I was fool enough at 
one time to fancy she meant to say 
"a ’ 

That night he wrote an ardent love- 
letter to Anita Boullimette. 

That night, also, Miss Augusta sobbed 
herself to sleep. It was the reading over 
of Jack’s short letter that had opened the 
flood-gates. For a second, sitting alone 
there in her room at Crawford’s Villa, she 
had tried to find something more in it 
than a first reading had granted her long- 
ing heart. But she put it away from her 
with a bitter little smile. 

“ T will not read it over again,” she said. 
“He did the gentlemanly thing and he 
thought I could not detect the hollow ring. 
If I had said ‘ Yes’ he would have mar- 
ried me and gone on doing the gentleman- 
ly thing to the end of the chapter. O, 
Jack, Jack! and you know how I hate 
shams! ” 














THE RISE OF THE WORN/NG STAR 


By PAUL SHOUP 


OW, a tall pine-tree, a gulch full of 
bowlders, and a collection of inar- 
tistic cabins are not the most prom- 

ising of signs that a community is madly 
yearning for fresh facts in black and 
white. The selection of Lone Pine as the 
birthplace of the Morning Star was: cer- 
tainly an error of judgment. And John 
Rutland was entirely too sensitive about 
the poverty of his equipment. Moving 
into camp under cover of darkness was en- 
tirely unnecessary; indeed, half of the 
population of Lone Pine would have cheer- 
fully taken a half-holiday to help him un- 
load his old rickety hand-press and install 
it in the cabin on the hillside. 

Then John Rutland was possessed of 
glaring faults—a dissenting opinion, cer- 
tain ideals, white hands, a clean vocabu- 
lary, and what Smiddy Wilson called “a 
reg lar clean-up of an eddycation.” So, 
of course, it was not unexpected that he 
should make an almost fatal mistake in the 
very first edition of the Morning Star. It 
may have been from overwork and worry; 
perhaps merely the result of an endeavor 
to make his paper readable. 

Scotty held up the paper, and with his 
forefinger again carefully spelled out the 
paragraph. It took three readings to fully 
comprehend it. 


Just as we go to press we learn of the un- 
expected exit from camp of James J. Mul- 
vaney. better known as “Big Jay” Mul- 
vaney. Particulars are not obtainable, as 
Scotty McReady, who assisted at the demise, 
was the only other citizen present. Regret 
is general over the deplorable affair, since 
Mr. McReady did not accompany his foe over 
the divide. - 


Scotty’s face turned from red to purple. 
He shook his fist at a lizard which was 
solemnly regarding him from the top of an 
old stump. Then he swore savagely and 
turned to Jeff. He was coldly sarcastic 
now, with mind dwelling on funerals and 
tombstones and cemeteries. 

“ There ’s a pie-faced galoot up the trail 
that ain’t learned we don’t cal’late repu- 
tations in this hyar camp with words. You 
kin jest leave word aroun’ among the sub- 
scribers that th’ Mornin’ Star hez twinkled 


its last twinkle. The best way ter plant a 
lie is ter plant the liar.” 

McReady strode up the trail, now and 
then kicking a stray cur that found itself 
on the wrong road, while Jeff went into 
Miller’s refreshment palace to invite the 
boys to the funeral. 

The thoughts of McReady were many. 
Was he, the most prominent citizen and 
the owner of the first-staked claim in Lone 
Pine, to be held up to scorn in this way? 
In a newspaper, too! It was not to be 
stood from daylight to dark. He was 
angry to the point of carefully examining 
his revolver. ‘To the close acquaintances 
of McReady who had survived their know]- 
edge, that was a signal of decidedly stormy 
weather. 

The office of the Morning Star was up 
in Live Oak Cajion, apart from the rest of 
the camp. Scotty noticed with much satis- 
faction that no one was visible. He want- 
ed no gallery to play to on this occasion, 
and that was another danger-signal. He 
walked straight up to the front door and 
hammered on it with the butt of his 
weapon. For a minute there was no re- 
sponse, and Scotty’s imagination saw a 
vision of an editor fleeing up the hill back 
of the office. But as he drew back to throw 
his weight against the door, it slowly 
opened. 

A young lady, hardly more than a girl, 
stood with flushed face in the doorway. 
She confusedly wiped her type-soiled fin- 
gers on her apron. Before she could speak, 
the impatient voice of a sick man came 
through from the back room. 

“Tell him to call again next week. If 
I can just get on my feet again, I can ar- 
range everything.” 

She smiled faintly, but the color was 
deep in her face. 

“ He’s sick, you know,” she said in a 
low voice, with .an apologetic, backward 
nod. “ He thinks—but then I feel sure 
you haven’t,’ she added hopefully. 
“Don’t you want to subscribe or adver- 
tise?” 

Scotty looked into the inquiring brown 
eyes and shifted his weight to the other 
foot. 
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“T did n’t intend, Miss—I mean, Missus 
—ter bother yeh. I didn’t know—in 
course—I—I—fact is,” he went on des- 
perately as her eyebrows arched in sur- 
prise, “I was jest comin’ along an’ thought 
it ud be a good time ter drop in ’n sub- 
scribe, bein’ ez I wuz handy.” 

He mopped his brow furiously with his 
bandanna handkerchief. 

“0,” she said, smiling radiantly now. 
“ Don’t you want it for a whole year? It’s 
only twelve dollars.” 

“T guess that ’ll be enough. Yes’m, I 
think so,” answered Scotty, trying the 
other foot a while. 

“ Just a moment, please.” 

She hurried back with a pencil and a 
receipt-book. The double-eagle and she 
gazed at each other doubtfully, and she 
blushed again. 

“T have n’t any change,” she said hesi- 
tatingly. 

Neither foot would hold Scotty’s weight 
any longer. “ That’s all right,” he re- 
plied hurriedly. “1’ll drop in later arter 
it ”» 


Then for the first time retreating under 
fire, he lifted his sombrero awkwardly and 
stumbled down into the trail, every nerve 
tingling. 

Down by Sheldon’s claim the ludicrous 
side of the affair dawned on him. He beat 
his chest and laughed out loud. “ By Jim- 
iny! Euchered out ’n my change, too!” 

Then he thought of something else and 
swore at himself viciously, under his 
breath. Scott O’Farrell McReady making 
war on women ! 

Jeff looked at him out of the corner of 
his eye as he came around the corner. 

“ Doctor, or undertaker?” he asked 
laconically, with his hands in his pockets. 

Scotty looked ahead fixedly, disregard- 
ing the question, and said: “I jest made 
a leetle business call at the Mornin’ Star 
office, an’ in lookin’ over the subscription 
list [ did n’t notice yer name. I onder- 
stan’ yer’ thinkin’ of runnin’ for sheriff. 
If thar ez anything in them rumors, ye ’d 
better take the trail up to th’ office right 
now an’ leave yer name, I reckon.” 

Jeff badly felt the need of a long 
whistle; but he looked in Scotty’s face and 
saw trouble. So he started for the Morn- 
ing Star office without further remarks. 
Scotty felt a little better, but he did n’t 
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believe in medicine in homeopathic doses. 
So he argued with Judge Ball, threatened 
Ike Bement (whose record was manufac- 
tured in the shade), asked a favor of Jem 
Sawyer, appealed to the official pride of 
Sheriff Parker, and explained at length to 
Hop Low how a newspaper reflected dig- 
nity upon its subscribers. Indeed, until he 
met Smiddy Wilson, he was uniformly suc- 
cessful as a canvasser. But Smiddy ob- 
stinately declined to subscribe. However, 
by night the Morning Star was on a pay- 
ing basis, and the editor felt able to afford 
a doctor. Naturally, with so much pros- 
perity, he (was it he?) went ahead and 
made the fatal mistake. 

The doctor gave him calomel and qui- 
nine, two great aids to a reformer, and the 
next edition of the Morning Star stirred 
up pretty nearly every bad citizen in Lone 
Pine—which is saying a good deal. Still, 
if it had not been for the bad liquor that 
infested the camp and the one editorial, 
it is doubtful if the indignation meeting 
would have been held. 


It seems to us that it is high time the ruf- 
fianism in this camp is being suppressed. The 
cowardly and brutal attack upon High Sing 
by that notorious vagabond, Smiddy Wilson, 
should not and would not be passed un- 
noticed in a decent community. Wilson will 
be a disgrace to the tree that hangs him; 
but that tree can’t be disgraced too soon. 


Smiddy from the top of a powder-keg 
read as much of the paragraph as he 
thought necessary to the crowd. Then he 
harangued: “ Be the heathen goin’ ter 
take Lone Pine, feller citizens? Are we 
goin’ to be held up in broad daylight with 
measly washin’-bills? Ain’t this a re- 
spectable community? Feller citizens, I 
ask yeh that! [“ In course,” “ You bet!” 
and howls from the crowd.] Feller citi- 
zens, these hyar heathen oughter be happy 
to be allowed ter live ’longside péople’s *uts 
white like you *n’ me. [Cheers.] Hez 
things come ter the pass whar every free- 
born Amerikin citizen wot asserts hisself 
an’ deprives a heathen of a pigtail must 
be lambasted by a lily-fingered smatterin’ 
of stuckupness from back East? Feller 
citizens, I reckon not! ” 

A howl of approval went up from the 
crowd. It was not an altogether bad 
crowd, but it was partly drunk and out for 
a fight or a frolic, with a preference for a 
mixture of the two. It was just in the 
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| tion with a glance. 


The Rise of the Morning Star 


humor to clearly see that duty called it to 
raid the office of the Morning Star. The 
right and wrong of the proceedings could 
be settled argumentatively later by the 
light of November camp-fires. Just now, 
if there were dissenting hearts, there were 
no dissenting voices. 

The crowd swept noisily up toward Live 
Oak Cafion. Scotty McReady, coming 
down from his claim, understood the situa- 
Sawyer and Hudson 


were with him, and in another moment 
he had them to one side, talking jerkily. 

“ Boys, thar ’s a woman up thar—a slip 
| of a girl, an’ the man’s sick. 


Take my 
hoss, Jim; you’re a light rider. Look for 
the Sheriff at Marvel’s mine. Have him 
git Pete, ’n’ George Smith, Ed ’n’ all the 
boys who takes the Star, an’ll stand by 
law ’n’ order and come up hyar like 
double-greased lightnin’! Hurry! Come 
on, Jem!” 

Together Scotty and Sawyer ran up the 
hill and down the other side, approaching 
the cabin from the rear. The crowd did 
not take kindly to hills and was following 
the cafion. 

The sick editor was propped up in bed, 
and Mrs. Rutland was reading proof. She 
glanced up with a startled look as the door 
opened. 

“ Don’t be skeered, ma’am,” said Scotty, 
his face reddening as he thought of his 
last visit. “ Thar ’s a gang comin’ up this 
way an’ we’re a leetle afeared they ’re 
lookin’ fer trouble.” 

“They ’ll_ find 

rimly. 

Scotty bolted the back door. The invalid 
started to speak, but Scotty held up his 
hand. The noise was growing louder. 
Together Scotty and Sawyer passed into 
the front room and shut the door behind 
them. 

The crowd swarmed over the dry wash 
in front of the cabin. A stone came 
through a window; then another. Scotty 
defiantly threw open the front door— 
perhaps to speak. There was a report, 
and a red line across his cheek showed 
the course of the bullet. Then he 
slammed the door to, and the two men in 
the office of the Morning Star went to 
work through the windows. 

The crowd was thinking more of a frolic 
than a fight, and at first it was demoral- 
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it,’ added Sawyer 
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ized with its reception. But as its fighting 
instinct roused, it rallied, carried away its 
dead and wounded, and then closed in on 
the cabin. The Morning Star twinkled 
very dimly then; for the Sheriff and his 
posse were still picking their way among 
the bowlders at the mouth of the cajion. 
Finally the door gave way with a crash 
and the conflict closed to an arm’s length. 
First upright, then on one knee, Scotty 
fought grimly, desperately, with Sawyer 
at his side. The crowd surged forward, 
and they were borne down by sheer weight. 

From the outside came a cheer, then 
shots, and the crowd melted away from 
before the door to face the Sheriff or to 
run. Inside the cabin the last act was 
being finished. 

Near the door, lying as he had fallen, 
was the giant bulk of Smiddy Wilson. 
Half-way between him and Scotty was a 
revolver. Each man summoned all his last 
energies to reach it, while the wounded 
Sawyer propped up against the wall, 
watched them helplessly. 

With a desperate effort Scotty touched 
the muzzle; then his fingers closed on the 
barrel, and he drew the revolver to him. 
His eye brightened as he turned it on 
Smiddy. 

“Yeh ’ll subscribe—fer—the—Mornin’ 
Star—now—TI reckon. Ten y’ars—no, 
twenty—in advance—won’t yeh?—er else 
—” his stiffening fingers pulled at the 
hammer. “ Ef yeh goes under—nearest 0’ 
kin—gets it.” 

Smiddy looked into the mouth of the 
weapon. Death was near, but—*I’ll 
’scribe,” he answered faintly. 

“ Witness,” said Scotty, raising himself 
on his elbow. 

Sawyer nodded. 

“ Swa’ar it!” 

“T swa’ar.” 

Then Scott O’Farrell McReady, again 
proud of his name, turned over on his side 
and died joyously. 

A faint smile of admiration hovered 
about the lips of the dying Smiddy. 

“ He—war—dead—game—boots—up.” 

Lone Pine has another name now and 
the Morning Star is an enterprising daily 
with telegraph reports, want ads, extras, 
and an occasional atrocious illustration. 

8ut Miss Amanda Jane Simpson, the 
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oldest subscriber, often sits in her rocking- Mountains, wonders why her scapegrace 
chair with her hands folded across her lap, nephew in California paid a life subscrip- 
and, looking out through the open door- tion in her favor for the Lone Pine Morn- 
way to where the clouds sleep on the White ing Star. 





THE POPPY SPRITE 


HERE ’S a spirit that glides through the misty air 
T As the shadows of night sink down; 
The dim, pale folds of her golden hair 
Are crowned with poppy wreaths fragile and fair, 
Her scepter a dew-wet poppy rare, 
A magical scepter and crown. 


O well-beloved is this lovely sprite 
Though by mortal eyes ne’er seen. 
Though fair as the starlit summer night, 
And sweet as the calm of the dim moonlight, 
All eyes must close as she passes in flight,— 
For of night she reigns the queen. 


The rich and the poor obey her call, 
The wise, the sad, and the gay; 
She comes to them all in hovel and hall, 
On the prairie wide, in the forest tall,— 
Wherever the shadows of night must fall 
Is the realm her mandates sway. 


The king who rules in his palace grand, 
The beggar with pillow of stone, 

The innocent child, the soul guilt-spanned, 

The tired brain by ambition fanned, 

’Neath the poppy dews from that sceptered hand 
Are wafted to lands unknown. 


And O what a joy is her kingdom rare, 

On ocean, on sea, on land! 
Sweet meadows of pleasure lie calmly there, 
Smooth rivers of peace flow soft and fair, 
And never, 0 never, may enter care 

With the touch of his scorching brand. 


But O, as the earliest shafts of light 
O’er hill and o’er valley creep, 
The petals fall fast from her scepter bright, 
The poppy leaves drop from her crown and blight,— 
She glides away on the shadows of night, 
The beautiful spirit, Sleep. 


S. A. Wardlow. 
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CAPTAIN TUGG AND THE WRECK OF 


THE 


BROTHER FONATHAN 


By THOS. H. ROGERS 


find more treasure on the bottom 

of the sea *n they do, is because 
they don’t look in the right place,” said 
Captain Tugg to the young lady summer- 
boarder one morning, as the two sat on the 
sunny side of the hotel veranda out of the 
wind. 

“Those pictures in the paper on your 
knee, Miss, are all right as far as they go. 
It looks easy as talkin’, to put on a divin’- 
suit and go moseyin’ round on the bottom 
of the sea, pryin’ into rotten old hulks and 
diggin’ out money, and a-havin’ fishes and 
such lookin’ in at you through those gog- 
gle-eyed helmets; but it isn’t as easy as 
it looks to be. 

“ But as I started in to say, those divin’ 
men don’t look for treasure in the right 
place. Asa rule, they go to the spot where 
the ship went down, heave an anchor over- 
board, and spend weeks and weeks lookin’ 
for somethin’ they never find. They never 
take into consideration, Miss, that currents 
abound on the bottom of the ocean, like 
currents of air on land, goin’ this way and 
that way, or wherever they take a notion. 
An old water-logged hulk travels mighty 
slow, to be sure, when one of those currents 
gets to workin’ on her—just a creepin’ 
along, inch by inch, swingin’ round and 
round as the current moves her, but 
travelin’ tremenjuous distances in a man- 
ner that would surprise you, Miss. 

“Take the Brother Jonathan, for in- 
stance. She was a good ship, the Brother 
Jonathan was, but she foundered all the 
same durin’ a gale, by bangin’ a hole 
through her hull on a sunken rock, off 
Crescent City, California, thirty-four 


ad ee reason those divin’ men don’t 


years ago. It is said when she went 
to the bottom she carried a half a million 
dollars in treasure down with her, wh 
the Government was sendin’ to the North- 
west Coast to pay off Uncle Sam’s boys 
with. It would shock your nerves, Miss, 
to tell you how many poor souls went down 
to a watery grave with her; so Ill let 
that go. Well, to make a long story short, 
some of those ’Frisco divin’ companies 
wanted the Brother Jonathan’s gold, so 
they sent up an outfit, and two tugs and 
two Chinamen to do the cookin’, and went 
to work to locate her. But they never 
found her, Miss,—never found hide nor 
hair of her. So they pulled up their 
anchors and put back to ’Frisco.” 

“ But what has the Brother Jonathan to 
do with the ocean currents?” asked the 
young lady, as the captain paused. 

“A good deal, Miss; a good deal. But 
for them currents she would n’t never been 
seen again by human eyes, a-layin’ as she 
was on the bottom of the sea, seventy 
miles off the Columbia River bar, twenty- 
eight years and six months from the time 
she went down.” 

“Who saw her?” asked the young lady 
with startling abruptness, eyeing the griz- 
zled captain as if to read his inmost 
thoughts. 

“ Me and old Jim Bosley, Ike Crow, and 
Jam Kack the Jap,” answered the captain 
promptly. “ Yes, we saw her, Miss,—and 
a ghastly old wreck she was, too, away 
down there in the water, with her bony 
spars and bits of rotten sail-cloth and 
barnacle-covered hull, lookin’ grim and 
silent and forbiddin’ in that vast watery 
world.” 
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“Why, Captain Tugg! you really don’t 
mean to say you actually saw her after ali 
those years! ” exclaimed the fair listener. 

“ But I do, Miss; I mean every word of 
it. You see it was like this: Four years 
ago a Seattle cold-storage concern con- 
cluded to furnish the Eastern market with 
fresh salt-water fish, so they bought up the 
old tramp steamer Flyin’ Cloud, and put 
me in charge. The first thing I did with 
the Flyin’ Cloud was to give her a good 
goin’-over. Then I hunted up old Jim 
Bosley and Ike Crow for my engineers, 
and Jam Kack to do the cookin’, and we 
steamed over to Nanaimo and coaled. As 
soon as we got the coal aboard, we turned 
round and went down to Victoria, where 
we shipped a Dago crew, and two days later 
we were layin’ out there on the sea, 
seventy miles off the Columbia River bar. 

“The first thing we did after arrivin’ 
at the halibut banks was to put out an 
after and forward anchor to keep the Fly- 
in’ Cloud from driftin’. Then the Dago 
fishermen got out their hooks and lines 
and strung ’em all around the deck, four 
feet apart, and went fo work. These lines, 
Miss, were between four and five hundred 
feet long, and a fourth of an inch thick, 
and when one of those big six-inch hooks 
got their barbs fast to anything they held 
on. As soon as one of the big corks on the 
lines would bob under, all hands would lay 
to and haul Mr. Halibut aboard. Some- 
times though, Miss, we would hook onto a 
halibut so big all hands could n’t pull him 
in, so we would hitch the line around a 
revolvin’ drum, and wind him up with a 
little donkey-engine at the fore hatch. 

“Well, as I said before, those Dagoes 
baited their hooks and started in to work. 
To attract the halibut schools, we brought 
up the hind-quarters of six bullocks, and 
chopped ’em into mincemeat, and dumped 
the pieces overboard. You ought to have 
seen the halibut come! Those Dagoes 
could n’t yank the lines up quick enough, 
the fish were that hungry. Why they 
would swallow anything from a piece of 
beef to a hardtack! As soon as a halibut 
would hit the deck, those Dagoes would 
thump it on the head with a club; then 
they would disembowel and clean it and 
lower the carcass into the cold-storage 
room. 
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“Well, we loaded up fast, and by the 
end of the week the old Flyin’ Cloud had 
settled nearly down to the white water- 
line on the side, she was loaded so heavy 
with halibut. At eight bells on Saturday 
evenin’ our fishin’ came to a stop mighty 
sudden like. The reason I know it was 
eight bells in the afternoon, is because [ 
always take a smoke at that hour. I had 
just lit my pipe and seated myself on the 
skylight for a smoke, when I heard Jam 
Kack yell. As a rule Jam Kack did n’t 
yell much, and I knew in a minute some- 
thin’ was the matter. Gettin’ down off 
that skylight mighty quick, I went for- 
ward to see what the matter was. Jam 
Kack had just ripped open a halibut for 
supper, and there he stood holdin’ up a 
silver teaspoon at arm’s-length! Now, 
that was n’t so much of a sight, after all, 
to find a little silver spoon in a halibut’s 
belly, and I felt disappointed like. But 
when Jam Kack dropped that spoon in my 
hands and I saw the words ‘ Brother Jona- 
than’ engraved on the side, I nearly 
jumped off the deck, I was surprised 
so. O, I tell you, I woke up quick! I 
knew quicker ’n that,” and by way of illus- 
tration, the captain snapped his fingers, 
“that we were layin’ right over the hulk 
of that old treasure-ship, which went down 
from view of human eyes twenty-eight 
years and six months before. At least I 
thought so.” 

“You don’t pretend to say that spoon 
was a part of the silver service from the 
wreck?” gasped the young lady. 

“Yes, I do, Miss; yes, I do! As I said 
before, those hungry halibut would swal- 
low anything, from a piece of beef to a 
hardtack, especially anything bright and 
shinin’; so they had gone through the 
grand saloon of the Brother Jonathan and 
swallowed all the silver spoons. It does 
beat all what them fool fish will swal- 
low! 

“ Well, as me and old Jim and Ike and 
Jam Kack stood there a-wonderin’, up 
comes another proof showin’ that the 
wreck was down there, bein’ an old water- 
bucket, with one of the Dagoes’ hooks 
caught round the bale. At that Ike he got 
terribly excited, and yelled himself hoarse, 
bawlin’ orders for the Dagoes to take in 
their hooks and get below. You see, Miss,. 
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“When that light came down it looked like a 
blazing star’ 


we did n’t want them to catch on to what 
was takin’ place. ‘Tugg, says Ike, 
dancin’ round like a wild man, ‘if we can 
get into that big safe down there in the 
purser’s office, there ’s a clean million in 
it for us!’ 

*** Now, see here, Ike,’ put in practical 
old Jim; ‘don’t you go and get excited. 
What we want to do first is to bring up 
that divin’ outfit in the hold, and one of 
us “ll go down and explore. Then if the 
wreck ’s there and the safe ’s inside of her, 
it *1l be time enough to spout.’ 

“This seemed good advice. So after 
lockin’ those Dagoes up in the fo’castle, 
so they could n’t see what was goin’ on, 
we brought up the outfit and lowered it 
over the side onto a life-raft layin’ along- 
side. Then we got down on the raft and 
straightened out the signal-lines and got 
the air-pump in workin’ order. When it 
came time for one of us to go down and do 
the explorin’, Ike was taken all of a sud- 
den with the colic and shinned up the rope 
ladder hangin’ over the side of the ship, 
and laid down on the deck and groaned 
as if he was about to die. Jim nor Jam 
Kack warn’t over-particular to goin’ 
down either; so I stripped off and got into 
the divin’ suit. Then Jim fastened the 
heavy shoes on my feet, and Jam Kack 
screwed on the helmet, and I was ready 
to go moseyin’ round on the bottom of the 
Pacific.” 

“Captain Tugg,” said the young lady, 
“is it customary for all vessels to carry 
a diving-suit nowadays? In almost every 
story I have read lately, in which a wreck 
figures, it always happens that a diving- 
suit turns up just at the right time. It 
certainly looks strange, to say the least.” 

“There ain’t anything strange about it, 
Miss; nothin’ strange at all,” replied the 
captain. “ When I tell you there isn’t 
one vessel in a hundred that carries a div- 
in’ outfit, I’m tellin’ you the truth. Those 
that you read about are simply the creation 
of some rattle-brained story-teller. In 
our case, though, it was different. The 
last thing the owners of the Flyin’ Cloud 
did before we pulled out from Seattle, was 
to rush one on board. You see, havin’ so 
many hooks strung around the deck, those 
big halibut were bound to get tangled up 
once in a while, and the divin’-suit we had 
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along was to go down in and straighten 
out the tangle. 

“ But, as I started in to say, Jam Kack 
screwed the helmet on, then he and Jim 
lowered me over the side of the raft and 
let me go. And I did go, too, Miss! just 
went down a-whizzin’ for the first forty 
fathoms or so, feelin’ all the time like I 
was screwed up in a vise, the pressure was 
so great. I seemed to be slidin’ down 
alongside a plate-glass window, I went so 
fast. O, I tell you, it was awful, Miss,— 
awful!—the way I went down! After I 
had passed those forty fathom I began to 
slow up, just a-settlin’ down easy like 
through the green waste of water. I re- 
member of bendin’ back my head and look- 
in’ up overhead. It was like lookin’ 
through a gap in a cloud-covered sky, to see 
the blue beyond. I never heard such 
roarin’, either, in my life, Miss, and my 
head felt like it would surely burst. But 
it did n't. 

“ Old Jim and Jam Kack kept pumpin’ 
in the air, and I could tell every time the 
brake-handles went .up and down, by the 
air comin’ into the helmet with a swishin’ 
sound, like a locomotive-driver lettin’ off 
steam. You ought to have seen the fish 
that hovered about me, Miss—big fish and 
little fish, all as curious as a parcel of old 
women. Once a big shark came out of the 
murky blue water, and poked its ugly nose 
right up against the helmet and peered 
in at me through those goggle-eyes. Tak- 
in’ a hatchet from my belt, I dealt the 
brute a thump on the stomach, and it 
backed away quick into the blue wall and 
went its way. Then a monstrous sea-lion, 
with shaggy mane and gleamin’ fangs, rose 
out of the depths, and swam round and 
round me time and time again, tryin’ to 
make out what sort of a sea-serpent I was. 

“ All this time, Miss, I was goin’ down 
lower and lower, and by and by I got to 
where sea-lions and sharks and halibut 
seldom go—on the very bottom of the 
ocean. And there I found myself standin’ 
on the white sandy bottom of the Pacific, 
with the hatchet in my hand, feelin’ 
mighty little and insignificant in God’s 
great ‘moon-mad sea.’ After steadyin’ 
myself a bit, so as to get my bearings, I 
reached up and brushed away the green 
scum from the goggle-eyes and looked 
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around. Right in front of me was a tow- 
erin’ black mass, which I took for a ledge. 
Gropin’ my way slowly along, takin’ care 
not to get my signal-line and air-tube 
tangled, I pushed forward. And there! 
layin’ partly on her side, her great walkin’- 
beams standin’ up like fantastic shadows, 
and her gapin’ bull’s-eyes peerin’ out of the 
barnacle-covered hull, was the lost treas- 
ure-ship, with the words ‘ Brother Jona- 
than,’ almost rotted away, on the rounded 
stern over my head! 

“ After I had looked on that part of the 
ship as long as I wanted to, I passed round 
the stern and made my way to the bow. 
And as I walked along I saw the jagged 
hole in her side, where the rocks went 
through the day she went to a watery 
grave. It was an awful hig hole, too, Miss, 
and you could have walked through it with 
your arms spread out, it was so wide. 
Walkin’ up to the hole, I entered the ship. 
Everything was inky black, dark as night 
in there, and it almost gave me the creeps. 
But I walked on, keepin’ my eyes on every- 
thing to be seen in that dark ghostlike 
place, where you could n’t even see your 
hand before your face. Pretty soon I ran 
afoul of a pile of boxes; so I stooped over 
and read the letterin’ on ’em, which were 
yet to be seen for all the twenty-eight 
years and six months wear and tear.” 

* But how could you see those boxes, and 
read the lettering, if it was as dark in there 
as you have pictured it? ” questioned the 
young lady. 

“ Easy enough, Miss; easy enough. We 
had a dynamo aboard the Flyun’ Cloud to 
run that cold-storage plant with; so, after 
I got down there on the bottom, I signaled 
old Jim for light, and a few minutes later 
he sent down a twenty-five candle power 
incandescent lamp, by tyin’ a crow-bar to 
it. When that light came down, danglin’ 
to the end of the cord, it looked like a 
blazin’ star, and I did n’t feel half so lone- 
some as I did before. Well, after examin- 
in’ the boxes some more, I passed on, 
holdin’ the hatchet in one hand and the 
lamp in the other, till I came to the bulk- 
head. This was old and rotten; so I 
knocked it in with the back of the hatchet, 
to find myself in the furnace-room of the 
ship. The great boilers had shifted and 
were layin’ on the ribs of the ship, all rust- 
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ed and red. Signalin’ to old Jim for more 
line, I walked on till I come to a spiral 
iron ladder, leadin’ up to the engine-room. 
I must have disturbed a thousand crabs 
as I stepped across the floor, for a host of 
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tered the engine-room. I found somethin’ 
there that made me jump. It was the 
skull of one of the engineers, who stayed at 
his post till it was too late, and he was 
drowned like a rat ina trap! Hangin’ on 





“Hangin’ on the wall was a rusty old clock.” 


’em backed mighty lively into the holes 
and corners of the coal-bunkers. 

“ Wrappin’ the electric coil around my 
neck, so there would be no possible show 
to break the globe, and placin’ the hatchet 
in my belt, I climbed up the ladder and en- 


the wall, alongside monkey-wrenches, 
crowbars, screw-drivers, and the like, was 
a rusty old clock. And as I held the light 
up close I saw where those rusted old 
clock hands had stopped, twenty-eight 
years and six months before. There was 
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also a hand in the dial indicatin’ the 
month of the calendar. I held the lamp 
up close and looked at that, too, and the 
three hands showed the Brother Jonathan 
had went down fifteen minutes past two 
o’clock, on the thirtieth day of July, 1865. 

“After examinin’ the engine-room, I 
started to go into the cabin, but something 
had stopped up the passage; so I clam- 
bered down the ladder and went out of the 
ship the way I come in. Proceedin’ along 
cautiously, so as not to foul my lines, I 
went round the ship, passin’ by the bat- 
tered wheel-houses, which were now mere 
shells with the big axles stickin’ through. 
By and by I reached the bow on the 
port side, where I found a rusty anchor- 
chain stickin’ out of a hawsehole; so I 
climbed aboard. I first went through all 
the empty cabins on the upper decks, 
where the trimmin’s waved to and fro like 
bunches of moss swingin’ out in the breeze. 
Not knowin’ exactly where to look for the 
purser’s office, I went down to the lower 
deck and felt my way along the railin’ 
till I came to where.a door had been. This 
was the door to the companionway stairs 
leadin’ down to the grand saloon. I went 
down those stairs mighty careful, I tell 
you. They were old and totterin’ and 
shaky, and I was fearful of fallin’ and 
breakin’ off my air communication with 
the outside world. 

“When I got down to the bottom of the 
stairs, I found the dinin’-room tables still 
standin’ with rotten pieces of table-cloth 
trailin’ out in the current where the water 
played through the big holes in both sides 
of the ship. The cut-glass mirrors on the 
side of the cabin did n’t throw back any 
reflections any more; the quicksilver on 
the back of them was gone by the board. 
There were pitchers and plates and cups 
and all kinds of glassware scattered over 
the tables, and on the sodden, rotten car- 
pets. O, it was a doleful, lonesome place, 
I tell you, Miss! Hangin’ on the bulk- 
head, just under the place where the spiral 
stairway turned, was another old rusted 
clock. It had stopped runnin’, like the one 
in the engineer’s room, at fifteen minutes 
past two o’clock. 

“As I stood lookin’ up into the face of 
that dumb old clock, I saw somethin’ come 
glidin’ into the saloon, through a big hole 
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where a bull’s-eye had rotted out. You 
can imagine how scairt I was. When my 
heart beat again it beat pretty fast. lt 
sounded inside that helmet like a boiler- 
maker clinchin’ down rivets. You don’t 
know how relieved I was when I found out 
it was only that inquisitive sea-lion, who 
thought he would follow me to see what I 
was doin’ down there. When he came 
swimmin’ right up to where I was standin’, 
I thrust the electric light in his face, 
blindin’ him, and then before he could 
back away I dealt him a tremenjuous 
thump just back of the ear with the back 
of the hatchet. Well, Miss, I thought that 
sea-lion would surely tear the old hull to 
pieces, he was surprised so. That blow 
addled him, understand, and he lost his 
bearings, and clean forgot how to get out 
of the saloon. So around and around he 
went in the cabin, makin’ the water fairly 
boil, as he slapped them tables and lock- 
ers to pieces with his big tail. If he had 
hit me with that tail, Miss, I would n’t a- 
been here to-day. By and by he got his 
senses back, and went out the way he come 
in, and I saw him no more. 

“ As I walked on down the cabin toward 
the stern, I felt somethin’ roll under my 
feet, makin’ sort of a crunchin’ sound. 
Stoopin’ over to see what it was, I picked 
up a leather pocket-book, filled with twen- 
ty-dollar pieces. As soon as I touched the 
pocket-book, it fell to pieces, and those 
twenties dropped out and rolled over the 
carpet like so many cartwheels. I didn’t 
pick ’em up, for they did n’t belong to me, 
bein’ the private property of some poor 
drowned creature. If I had taken that 
money I would always a-felt like I had 
robbed a dead man.” » 

“Being as you were so conscientious, 
how about taking that money in the safe ?” 
asked the young lady. 

“That ’s a different proposition alto- 
gether, Miss. You see the Government 
naturally wanted to get back what be- 
longed to ’em, and to that end, they were 
willin’ to give the finder one half the pro- 
ceeds. Anyway, I started for the far end 
of the saloon, goin’ slow and easy like, for 
fear the floor would give way and let me 
through. As I neared the stern of the 
ship, I found what I was lookin’ for— 
the purser’s office, alongside of that of the 
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captain’s, with a hole, that once had been a 
door, lookin’ out on the saloon floor. The 
door wasn’t standin’ any more, for the 
panels had long‘ since rotted down and 
floated off. So I stepped into the cabin. 
Things were pretty well preserved in there, 
and among other things I noticed some 
faded pictures hangin’ on the wall over a 
dresser, and a brace of Colt’s revolvers 
lyin’ on top of a locker. 

“In the center of the cabin floor was a 
big hole; and when I stepped up to the 
edge and kneeled down and peered over, 
my eyes fell on that old safe the first thing, 
away down there in the after-hold. It was 
a big, heavy concern, and when the floor 
weakened it had dropped through on its 
own accord; and there it stood, right side 
up, only leanin’ over a little. Well, I 
got down in the after-hold right off; then 
I sounded the safe all over with the back 
of the hatchet, on the sides and on the top 
and on the bottom, and it seemed to be all 
right. 

“The first thing I touched after lower- 
in’ myself into the after-hold, was a big 
ring riveted in the side of the safe, and 
when I stepped round to the other side, 
there was a ring. I hadn’t more than 
found them rings than an idea came into 
my head how to get at that money inside 
the safe. As I said a while ago, we had 
an engine stationed at the fore-hatch on 
the Flyin’ Cloud. My idea was to let down 
some grapplin’-irons and fasten ’em to the 
rings, and wind the safe up with the en- 
gine. With this idea in my head, I 
climbed out of the after-hold and went out 
through the grand saloon to the deck, and 
give old Jim the signal that I wanted to 
come up. 

“You may believe me or not, Miss, just 
as you like; but when I got to the top of 
the sea, I found it was pitch dark. I found 
old Jim and Jam Kack nearly tuckered 
out, they had been at it so long pumpin’ 
down air to me. It seems like Ike 
would n’t help man the brakes, contendin’ 
it was his place to keep the dynamo goin’ ; 
and there those two men had pumped and 
pumped for hours, by the light of a lan- 
tern hangin’ over the side of the ship. O, 
I tell you time had passed mighty quick 
while I was down there! When I got out 
of that divin’-suit and went into my cabin, 


mighty near frozen to death, I found it to 
be just eight o’clock. Countin’ from the 
time I went down, four o’clock in the after- 
noon, I had spent just four hours in that 
rotten old hulk. 

“Well, after eatin’ and restin’ a while, 
in which I told Jim and Ike and Jam 
Kack what I had found, I unfolded my 
plan for gettin’ that safe aboard. All 
hands said it was a good idea—all but Jim. 
Jim said he didn’t know about it. He 
thought it a better plan for all hands to 
go down and size up the situation individ- 
ually. We might hit on a better way for 
gettin’ that money aboard. We all agreed 
to this. So Jim stripped and got into the 
divin’-suit, and went down and took a 
look around. When he came up, Jam 
Kack took his turn at it. Both of ’em 
agreed my plan was all right. When it 
came Ike’s turn, he didn’t want to go 
down. But old Jim made him go. ‘If 
you don’t,’ says he, ‘I7ll pitch your little 
whipper-snapper carcass overboard for the 
sharks!’ and Ike went. 

“ By and by Ike signaled to be pulled 
up. ‘Your plan’ll work all right,’ says 
he, when I unscrewed the helmet, ‘ provid- 
in’ we can get the safe out of the hull. 
The way she now lies, all the engines this 
side of Halifax could n’t budge it. But 
I thought of a scheme while I was down 
there that will make it dead easy to get at 
that safe,’ and he proceeded to unfold it. 

“This was the scheme, Miss: In the hold 
of the Flyin’ Cloud were sixteen barrels of 
unslacked lime and seven crates of five- 
gallon demijohns, which the first owners 
of the ship had forgotten to take out. 
Ike’s plan was to fill them demijohns with 
lime and lower *em down and place ‘em 
around the safe. Then he was to pull the 
corks and let ’em fill up with water and 
then plug ’em up again. After the lime 
and water had generated enough gas, an 
explosion would follow which would bust 
the hull into splinters, and the job of hook- 
in’ onto that safe would be dead easy. O, 
I tell you, Miss, Ike was a daisy, when it 
came to thinkin’ out things! 

“We did n’t lose any time putting that 
idea into execution. By four bells in the 
mornin’ we had thirty-two of them demi- 
johns filled with lime and set out on the 
raft. Gettin’ into the divin’-suit, I went 
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down again, and lke started up the dyna- 
mo. As fast as Jim and Jam Kack low- 
ered those demijohns, I carried *em into 
the ship and placed ’em around the old 
safe. When I had got everything arranged 
the way I wanted it, I pulled out the corks 
and let the jugs fill up with water. To 
keep the gas from escapin’ I hammered the 
plugs down good and hard with the 
hatchet; then I got out of the wreck and 
signaled to be hauled up. I didn’t lose 
any time about it either, for I was afraid 
them demijohns would go off before I 
reached the surface. And I wasn’t any 
too quick either, for all my hurryin’. Old 
Jim had barely hauled me on deck and un- 
screwed the helmet, than the whole sur- 
face of the sea, for rods around, heaved up 
and set the old Flyin’ Cloud to poundin’ 
and slappin’ the surface as if she was pos- 
sessed. 

“As soon as the water had quieted 
down, we lowered two wire cables over the 
side of the ship, with big hooks fastened 
on the ends. Then, as soon as Jam Kack 
got up steam in the donkey-engine, I went 


down to the wreck for the last time, and 
fastened the hooks into the rings, and 
viewed the effect of the explosion.” 

“Was it a success?” asked the young 
lady. 

“Indeed it was, Miss; indeed it was. 
It had blown the stern of the Brother Jon- 
athan into smithereens, and there that old 
safe was, laying out free from all obstruc- 
tions. Well, after I had fastened the hooks 
into the rings and had come up, we set the 
donkey-engine goin’, and twenty-five min- 
utes later we hauled the rusty old safe 
aboard.” 


“And how much treasure did you get 
out of it? ” asked the young lady. 

“'Nary a cent, Miss; nary a cent,” said 
the captain, as he arose to go. “ Ike had 
overdone the thing; for without our know- 
in’ it we had blowed the bottom out of the 
safe, and as we wound it up, that vast 
treasure began droppin’ out piece by piece, 
and by the time we hauled it aboard, the 
safe was as empty as a busted cocoanut- 
shell.” 


THE VALLEY SPEAKS 


HE sun peeps over the mountain-tops, 
He sends me joy in his dancing beams, 


The sun looks down on me; 


He stirs my heart, he warms my streams ;— 


O genial sun, O grateful sun, 


O glorious sun from the heavens! 


The fog steals over the mountain-tops, 
The fog steals down on me; 
He closes round, he hugs me close, 


He calls me his, this gruesome ghost,— 
O cold gray fog, O chill gray fog, 
O cruel gray fog from the ocean! 








A NAVAL EVOLUTION IN LOVEMAKING 


A HAWAIIAN ROMANCE 


By JESSIE KAUFMAN 


“ HIS is the house, Pollard,” said 
I Mr. Hartshorne with conviction, 
“1’m quite sure it is.” 

“Tf you only had n’t been equally sure 
at the last three,” murmured his compan- 
ion, as he took off his hat and wiped his 
brow. “Come on, you fellows,” he added, 
slightly raising his voice and turning to 
address two irreproachably gotten-up men 
whose cool-looking white duck suits set off 
their tanned skins to advantage. “ Harty 
assures me that this is the house,” he said, 
as the other two joined them. 

“ Harty’s fresh enthusiasm ought to be 
an example,” rejoined Mr. Ralston. 

“ Harty,” a handsome fellow, with that 
elusive something about him that pro- 
claimed him “a society man,” laughed 
good-naturedly, and they all sauntered up 
the road that led to the rambling, one- 
story house, and mounted the steps to a 
broad veranda, shaded by thickly growing, 
luxurious vines. It looked like a veritable 
bower with its riotous foliage outside, tall 
branching palms placed in every available 
spot, drooping ferns standing on pedestals, 
their long leaves falling almost to the 
floor, and large pots of delicate, feathery 
maidenhair growing in robust profusion 
as it does only in the tropics. Inviting 
hammocks, wicker lounging-chairs suited 
to any degree of laziness, and cushions 
everywhere, small and big, of all colors 
and qualities} gave the scene a reposeful 
air in keeping with the general lack of 
bustle and hurry peculiar to Honolulu. 

“ Quite a taking effect, by Jove!” said 
Mr. Ralston, as he took out his card and 
scrawled beneath his name, “U. S. S. 
Lone Star.” 

After vainly searching for a bell, his 
knock brought to the door a- Japanese boy 
who bowed to the floor and, hospitably 
throwing open the blind doors that led in- 
to the parlor, invited them to enter. Mr. 
Pollard and Mr. Hartshorne walked into 
a large airy room as the boy disappeared 
through a door opposite. Mr. Lockwood 


and Mr. Ralston remained outside, declar- 
ing that they were too warm to go into the 
house. They took off their hats to better 
enjoy a soft little breeze from the moun- 
tains beyond, and the silence was un- 
broken while each seemed to become more 
and more lost in the depths of a separate 
and very special brown study. They had 
as yet met none of the ladies of Honolulu, 
so perhaps they were speculating as to how 
much interest their present visit would 
hold for them. 

Mr. Lockwood, familiarly called “ Cur- 
ley,” had been generally considered 
fascinating, especially by women, and al- 
though he had some few close friends 
among men, they could not, for the most 
part, understand his attraction nor see 
why he should succeed to such an extent 
with the fair sex. However, they did ac- 
knowledge the charm of his rather rare 
smile. 

Tis companion and chum, Mr. Ralston, 
wore glasses, when he was not twirling 
them around his finger, which he generally 
did when he wished to make a pointed re- 
mark, at the same time heightening the 
effect by the deliberation, almost amount- 
ing to a drawl, with which he spoke. It 
might always be noticed, though, that his 
expression, which might have been con- 
sidered cynical, was contradicted by his 
eyes, and one wondered whether to take 
him with the upper or the lower half of 
his face. He had a certain amount of 
magnetism besides, which perhaps ac- 
counted for the thought bestowed on the 
subject. 

The brown studies proved absorbing; 
beyond the occasional whirr of a day-mos- 
quito there was no sound. Then they 
heard a rustle and a soft but hurried foot- 
fall, and there came into full view on the 
grass at the bottom of the steps a some- 
what disheveled but none the less alluring 
vision in pale pink suggestive of a siesta, 
and held well up over a lace-frilled petti- 
coat. An instant, and the vision staggered 
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back and disappeared—so quickly in fact 
that they wondered at such presence of 
mind. 

“ Poor girl! ” exclaimed Mr. Lockwood, 
jumping up. “That must be her room 
down there, opening off the lower end of 
the veranda. The Jap told her we were 
in the parlor and the coast was clear. 
Come on, Ralsie, and give her a chance.” 
He entered the parlor as he spoke. 

“Tmagine a Jap saying, ‘ The coast is 
clear*!” quoth Mr. Ralston, following 
him leisurely. “ However, your diagnosis 
of the case does you credit; so we’ll let 


The 


that go about the Jap, although really, 
Curley, a Jap—” 

“O, shut up about that Jap!” said Mr. 
Lockwood, and he proceeded to tell the 
others of the episode in subdued but 
graphic language. 

“T said that this was the house,” 
breathed Mr. Hartshorne in circumspect 
but appreciative tones when he had fin- 
ished. 

“This habit you have, Harty, of making 
up your mind that you must fall in love 
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somewhere is reprehensible to the last de- 
gree,” said Mr. Ralston severely. “ Pray 
take example by—Curley, for instance.” 

Whereat there was a general smile, and 
then, as a young, jolly-looking woman en- 
tered the room, they rose, and Mr. Harts- 
horne went toward her with his faultless 
manner. 

“Mrs. Curtis?” he said. “I am very 
pleased to meet you. I am Mr. Harts- 
horne. Allow me to introduce Mr. Lock- 
wood. And this is our Paymaster, Mr. 
Ralston; and last, but not least, Mr. Pol- 
lard.” 


Lanai 


Mrs. Curtis greeted them all warmly. 
“Will you come out in the lanai?” 
she asked, as she led the way. “ There is 
a nice trade-wind this afternoon, and it is 
a shame to be in the house.” She sank 
into an easy-chair and smiled at the four 
men impartially. 

“You must excuse us for keeping you 
waiting,” she resumed. “I had just said 
to Miss Gerard that it was too late in the 
day to be indulging in the luxury of a 
holoku, when Negano appeared with your 
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cards and we realized that my remark was 
too late. Ah, Suzanne! ” 

There she stood in the doorway, cool and 
unruffled as though hurry were unknown 
in Hawaii. It could not be more than five 
minutes since an appearance evidently not 


calculated to meet the eye of strangers, and 
yet her neat shirt-waist, trim skirt, pre- 
cise tie, and well-dressed hair would testi- 
fy to a time-taking toilet. They had 
thought her pretty before; they had ad- 
mired her fair hair and her piquant pro- 
file; but after all their view of her had not 
been satisfactory. There had not been 
time to note the poise of her head, which 
might delight an artist, nor yet a certain 
fashionable air that had its attraction. 

“This is my friend, Miss Gerard,” said 
Mrs. Curtis, rising to draw her forward. 
“Just think, Suzanne—I found these 
poor men inside in the parlor this hot day. 
But I brought them all out.” 

Suzanne looked up quickly. She caughi 
the eye of Mr. Ralston; it was mischiev- 
ous. His faultless appearance was 
impressed upon her, and she blushed dis- 
tractingly. How many inches above the 
regulation height had she held that awful 
holoku? No doubt he could testify. She 
glanced at the others. They were plainly 
alive to the situation. 

“ T—I—have the most unfortunate, the 
most inaccessible room,” she said plain- 
tively. 

At which their amusement reached a 
climax. 

“ Ah, well,” protested Suzanne a few 
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moments later, “a proper sense of your 
obligations to me would lead you to stop 
teasing and thank me for taking the edge 
off a first call.” 

“That ’s so, Miss Gerard,” said Mr. 
Hartshorne. “If it were not for you we 
might even now be discussing the climate, 
or maybe the mosquitoes.” 

“Here is an effectual change of the 
subject,” Mrs. Curtis, who had been much 
amused, announced, as an open carriage 
was seen turning into the gate at the foot 
of the long drive.. “It is Mrs. Harding. 
Now you are going to meet a beauty, a 
widow, a flirt, and above all she has the 
subtle attraction possible to a dash of 
Hawaiian blood. So prepare to lose your 
hearts.” 

“J am fascinated by her,” exclaimed 
Miss Gerard. “ You will be as enthusi- 
astic as I,” she said turning to Mr. Lock- 
wood, who was seated next her. 

“ Will I? ” he asked indifferently; then 
he added somewhat pointedly, “ all things 
figure by comparison, you know.” 

His remark might have been construed 
flatteringly, but his serious, half-sad ex- 
pression might also give the impression 
that some unhappy experience lay at the 
bottom of his apathy; and Miss Gerard 
wondered. 

“ Please don’t think our taste at fault if 
we don’t succumb, Miss Gerard,” said Mr. 
Ralston. “ We will try,—really we will; 
but you cannot blame us if our allegiance 
is steadfast and does not waver at the first 
distraction.” He bowed to her as he 
spoke, but his tone was careless enough to 
rob the compliment of its weight, and his 
gaze wandered past her to a handsome 
palm beyond. 

“By Jove! would n’t she make a sen- 
sation in New York!” said Mr. Harts- 
horne, under his breath, as Mrs. Harding 
alighted from her carriage and ascended 
the steps with a languorous grace. And 
Miss Gerard groaned in spirit as she pic- 
tured her first impossible appearance, 
although it too would undoubtedly have 
made a sensation in New York. 

“ Aloha!” said Mrs. Harding, and her 
musical voice lent to the national greeting 
an added charm. “I know that you and 
Miss Suzanne like alligator-pears; I have 
brought you some out of my own garden.” 

She spoke with an indefinable but per- 
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ceptible accent. Her eyes were large and 
almost black, and their luster was en- 
hanced by the brilliant color which flushed 
through her dark skin. She had a straight 
little nose and a beautiful mouth that was 
inclined to be sad, but her teeth were too 
dazzling and regular to allow it to follow 
its natural bent. It would be hard to 
guess, away from Hawaii, what country 
could claim her. She was dressed in yel- 
low, one of those costumes that in every 
fold testifies to its Parisian origin and 
denies its outer muslin simplicity by its 
silken rustle. 

“T am so glad to have a chance to wel- 
come you all to Honolulu,” she said ear- 
nestly, as Mrs. Curtis introduced her. 

She accepted an easy-chair between Mr. 
Pollard and. Mr. Hartshorne, and in an- 


other moment one was holding her paraso! 
and the other was fanning her, as she 
talked to them in her soft, charming voice 
and conveyed to them, by a cordiality of 
manner flattering in its apparent sincer- 
ity, her appreciation of their attentions. 

“You see,” said Miss Gerard, turning 
to Mr. Lockwood, “ Mr. Hartshorne and 
Mr. Pollard have already become im- 
pressed.” 

“Women always impress Mr. Harts- 
horne,” interposed Mr. Ralston, who had 
caught the remark. “ He is so very eligi- 
ble, poor fellow,’ he continued, as he 
twirled his glasses, “so richly endowed 
with the A, B, C’s—Ancestry, Beauty, 
Coin, and Culture,—excuse the seemingly 
unimportant position in the list given to 
coin,—that they invariably make a special 
effort to impress him, and which of us 
could withstand a special effort on the part 
of your sex? ” 


Miss Gerard flushed. “ You are too 
sarcastic,’ she began, a little warmly. 
Then, as she met his glance, she smiled. 

“What is all that about moonlight? ” 
she asked after a moment, turning to Mrs. 
Harding, whose words she had overheard. 
“Tt sounds very interesting.” 

“T am telling them that they must not 
write home their opinions of the islands 
until they see our moonlight nights. Am 
I not right?” said Mrs. Harding. 

“ Everything comes to him who waits,” 
said Mr. Hartshorne hopefully. 

“T have heard complaints of tropical 
moons, however. In Northern climes one 
does not have to hunt so hard for sha- 
dows,” said Mr. Ralston. 

“JT must go,” said Mrs. Harding, as she 
rose. “ My ideas are becoming perverted. 
If any of you are going towards Waikiki 
there are two seats in my carriage.” 

“We must all be off,” exclaimed Mr. 
Lockwood. “ We have made an inexcus- 
ably long call for a first one.” 

“Thanks to Miss Gerard’s considerate 
breaking of the ice,’ added Mr. Ralston, 
in a mischievous and audible aside. 

“You are going to the dance on the 
Buckeye, to-morrow night?” continued 
Mr. Lockwood to Suzanne, with a warm 
hand pressure. “I want you to let me 
have my favorite waltzes with you. We are 
going to send our band, and they play 
waltz music to perfection. Don’t be late. 
I shall be on the lookout for you; may I? ” 
His manner held a delightful hint of 
awakened interest. 

Mr. Ralston, who had been making his 
adieus to Mrs. Curtis, turned toward her. 
* Good-afternoon,” he said. “ I shall think 
of this picturesque veranda, or lanai, ra- 
ther. May I bring my camera and photo- 
graph that palm? It really is a wonder. 
O, thanks; er—I’m so glad to have met 
you. Really that palm would be a curios- 
ity in my State.” 

Miss Gerard bowed a little coldly. He 
could be appreciative of a plant at least. 

“So charmed to have met you, Miss 
Gerard,” said Mr. Hartshorne coming for- 
ward. “ You remind me of Miss De Pey- 
ster of New York. You know her? 
Nobody but a New York girl could be like 
Miss De Peyster. You are from New 
York? Well, anyway, you have been 
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there. See you to-morrow night on the 
Buckeye. Don’t disappoint us. Good-af- 
ternoon.” 

“ At last it’s my turn to bid you good- 
by, Miss Gerard,” said Mr. Pollard. He 
said nothing further, but stood before her, 
hat in hand, looking like an animated 
picture of Apollo, while his eloquent face 
and speaking eyes shone down upon her. 

“ Are they not nice?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Curtis, as they all disappeared down the 
road. “ Which one do you like the best? ” 

“©, I don’t know,” answered Suzanne 
slowly. Mr. Ralston, the unimpression- 
able, and Mr. Hartshorne, the debonair, 
passed through her mind; and then Mr. 
Lockwood—what woman could have had 
the heart to bring that look into his eyes? 
“T really don’t understand Mr. Pollard 
at all,” she added finally. “He says so 
little. Still one can plainly see that there 
is much to him.” 

“Much indeed,” rejoined Mrs. Curtis, 
laughing. “ He must be fully six feet two. 
He really ought to be a general, or an 
ancient god, with his steel-biue eagle eye, 
and his profile.” 

“ But which one did you like the best, 
Kate?” asked Miss Gerard. 

“ IT decline to commit myself,” said Mrs. 
Curtis. “I know I will regret it if I do. 
When a new ship comes to Honolulu and 
one first meets the officers, each seems more 
attractive than the other and they are all 
‘such a nice set of fellows.’ At the third 
or fourth meeting one begins to distin- 
guish.” 

“And a lucky thing, too!” rejoined 
Miss Gerard with fervor. “ Where would 
matrimony be if we persisted in liking in 
a wholesale manner? ” 

And to this unanswerable argument 
Mrs. Curtis made no reply. 


The Buckeye ball was voted a success. 
The night was clear, the air was balmy but 
not oppressive, and a light wind, grateful 
to the dancers, was occasionally wafted 
across the decks. The ship with its elabo- 
rate festoons of Japanese lanterns, its 
myriads of electric lights, its brightly 
colored flag draperies, the flowers and 
greens decorating every conceivable spot, 
the background of interested sailors, the 
white befrogged duck suits of the officers, 
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and the gauzy costumes of the women, 
made a brilliant scene to which the well- 
trained band gave the finishing touch of 
gaiety. Mrs. Harding was there, looking 
like an Oriental princess in an artistically 
simple gown, with an odd gold girdle 
around her supple waist and a diamond 
star just above her brow. She had come 
up with Mr. Ralston to speak to Mr. Lock- 
wood and Miss Gerard, who were resting 
in a comfortable nook after a delightful 
waltz. 

Mr. Lockwood had been watching for 
Suzanne, and as she threw off her light 
wrap and came out on deck, he had claimed 
her in a proprietary manner which in a 
less attractive man might have been re- 
sented, but which was received as a deli- 
cate and acceptable compliment from him. 
In a few moments she was pleasantly made 
aware that she was becomingly dressed, 
that she was bright as well as pretty, and 
that her waltzing suited his and made 
dancing again what it had not been to him 
tor years. 

“O, you flatter me,” laughed Suzanne 
at last. 

“1 never flatter,” he replied; “but I 
am frank to a fault. You must pardon 
me.” 

“0, Ido. Be frank!” Suzanne, cried 
ingenuously. 

“ Well then,—to be frank is sometimes 
to be cheeky, you know,—may I have a lit- 
tle more of your time this evening? The 
other fellows cannot want you as much as 
I do. You have it in your power to give 
me so much pleasure. Don’t refuse.” 

And Miss Gerard thought that no one 
could have resisted the underlying note of 
pathos in his request. . 

“O, Mr. Lockwood,” Mrs. Harding in- 
terposed as she and Mr. Ralston ruthlessly 
put an end to their tete-a-tete. “I do wish 
that the next time the Lone Star goes to 
sea you would take Mr. Ralston in hand 
and teach him to fall in love. Nothing but 
love will put an end to all his awful theo- 
ries, I know.” 

“ Any woman who would condescend to 
bestow five consecutive minutes on me 
would leave me utterly without a theory,” 
replied Mr. Ralston with his inimitable 
drawl. And then just as Suzanne decided 
that she hated equivocation, he turned to 
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her, and in spite of herself she changed 
her mind as she met the kindly look in his 
eyes. 

“ May I come out to-morrow afternoon 
and see you? ” he asked. 

“ Why, yes, indeed! ” she replied warm- 
ly. “I will be glad to see you.” 

“Tf you have an. engagement, don’t 
bother to stay home. But I would like a 
photograph of that palm. So if I may 
bring my camera—” 

“O, certainly,” said Miss Gerard frigid- 
ly. 

Some time later she rested through a 
quadrille with Mr. Pollard. It had been 
impossible to resist dancing to music 
played in such perfect time, and with such 
swing and dash and spirit; so she was 
warm and tired. Perhaps too she was glad 
of a chance to fathom the depths of a 
mind that she felt was complex and mys- 
terious. 

“Are you a reader of character, Miss 
Gerard?” he asked after a few comments 
on the delights of the ball. 

“T am not an expert,” she said; “ but 
I am a firm believer in first impressions.” 

“Are you?” he asked with some ani- 
mation. He took her fan and gently waved 
it to and fro. “Am I fanning you too 
hard? ” he asked after an instant’s silence. 

“No,” said Miss Gerard, collecting her 
thoughts. She longed to draw him out. 
“Don’t you believe in first impressions ? ” 
she asked. 

“ Somewhat,” he said, hesitating a mo- 
ment. Then he turned his eyes upon her. 
Sensitiveness and imagination seemed con- 
centrated in their bright depths. “I 
think,” he said slowly, “ that many natures 
require study, and—” He paused. 

“You mean,” said Miss Gerard, “ that 
one may live a year’s experience in a day, 
while to another enlightenment may. not 
come in a lifetime; that one who has lived 
intensely has had emotions that are. un- 
dreamed of by a calmer temperament, and 
that such a person holds unknown ele- 
ments within him which even a close stu- 
dent of human nature might not be able 
to read.” 

“ Er—yes,—” he said. 

Thought, feeling, pathos, swept over his 
expressive face, and Miss Gerard decided 
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that he was an interesting and puzzling 
study. 

She went to supper with Mr. Harts- 
horne and found it refreshing, after all, 
to understand him so thoroughly, and as 
he talked gaily on of New York, of her 
marked resemblance to the charming Miss 
De Peyster, of a prospective tour of 
Europe after his cruise was over, of dances 
at Sherry’s and dinners at Delmonico’s, 
Miss Gerard felt her heart warm toward a 
typical representative of New York’s swell 
set. 

In the days that followed few passed 
when Miss Gerard did not meet one or the 
other of her new friends, and in Honolulu, 
where informality reigns supreme, a brief 
acquaintanceship leads one with immense 
strides toward a congenial association. 

Mr. Ralston, with his provoking cyni- 
cisms, his intangible attentions, his elusive 
regard, attracted and exasperated at the 
same time. An attentive escort one mo- 
ment, indifferently civil the next, and yet, 
if, may be, cold, always charmingly polite 
to women, even while he conveyed the in- 
disputable idea that none among them 
could hold his attention except through 
the courtesy of a gentleman. A convin- 
cingly implied predilection for widows in 
general, and Mrs. Harding in particular, 
on one day, was utterly disturbed and con- 
tradicted on the morrow by a flattering 
devotion to Miss Gerard. The aggravat- 
ing twirl of his glasses, calculated to 
arouse the most even of temperaments, 
was softly soothed by the glance of an eye 
that beamed denial to the act. One could 
not tire of Mr. Ralston, though one might, 
at moments, question the regard in which 
he was held, no less than one’s position in 
his esteem. 

The deferential tenderness of Mr. Lock- 
wood’s manner and his tactful adaptation 
to all her moods, made him an appreciated 
companion, and the delightful conscious- 
ness of helping him to be happy held a 
constantly varying charm. Somehow she 
felt that she had the power to bring that 
rare smile to his delicately cut lips, and she 
loved to watch how it lit up his face and 
the singularly sweet expression it gave 
him. The hint of pathos hanging over 
him called forth all her sympathy, and she 
felt a true woman’s pleasure in hearing 
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him call her “ Sympatica.” He had never 
told her the story of his life, and she had 
not asked him; but she felt that some day 
he would further show what her friend- 
ship was to him by telling her all. 

When he talked of affinity, Miss Gerard 
declared to Mrs. Curtis that it was time 
for her to go home; but Mrs. Curtis only 
laughed. 

Mr. Hartshorne was attractively frank 
in his preference for her society, and show- 
ered thoughtful attentions on her in a 
manner to delight the heart of any girl. 
He would take a carriage and go all over 
Honolulu hunting flowers for her and try- 
ing to inspire the Portuguese gardeners— 
whose efforts seemed concentrated in and 
crowned by the growth of a few carnations 
—with ambition worthy of a New York 
florist. He would ask for “ American 
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Beauty ” roses, with a sublime forgetful- 
ness of the bug that had made even the 
most modest rose in Honolulu a matter of 
memory, and would drive from place to 
place and thus secure enough violets to 
send up their price and make the flor- 
ists pray for the prolonged stay of 
the Lone Star. He gave her boat- 
ing-parties and breakfasts in the ward- 
room, timed to the arrival of the 
steamers bringing dainty importations. 
His buttons he had made into hat-pins 
and belt-buckles for her adornment, and 
he brought her enough Lone Star ribbons 
to convince anybody who saw them that 
her whole heart belonged to that ship—or 
maybe that every heart thereon was hers. 

“You must not be so nice to me,” said 
Miss Gerard once. “I mean it, really.” 


“ Why can’t I be a little nice if I like? ” 
he asked, watching an irresistible dimple 
at the corner of her mouth. 
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“ Well, because,” she said,—“ because— 
you see—I ’m going home soon, and—” 

“ And you ’ll miss me?.” he interrupted 
in gleeful tone. 

“ Well—er—yes, perhaps—” she an- 
swered at last, with an adorable conjunc- 
tion of the dimple and a blush. 

But maybe, after all, Mr. Pollard was 
the one who most actively interested her. 
He baffled her. She could not probe the 
depths of what she felt must be an un- 
usual mind. His speaking eyes were 
lighted up at times with an intensity of 
thought that somehow seemed lacking in 
the lighter natures of the others. The 
intellectual quality of his beauty, the very 
scarcity of his remarks were to her proofs 
of an extraordinary ability, and she felt 
flattered when he sought her society. . 

“You know, I don’t understand Mr. 
Pollard,’ she had said one day to Mr. 
Lockwood. 

“ Jim is hard to understand,” he replied, 
and a pause ensued. 

“ He looks as if he had lived,—as if he 
were a thinker, and yet a man whose ex- 
perience came from an eventful life rather 
than through the mere study of books.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Lockwood,—which was 
conclusive, but not specially designed to 
illuminate Mr. Pollard’s characteristics. 

When the Lone Star had been in port a 
little over a month, Mrs. Harding gave a 
pot lunch at her home on the beach, with 
the laudable determination of convincing 
the officers that the native dish was all 
that could be desired in the way of a 
delicacy. They were the most satisfactory 
guests and delighted her by the facility 
with which they learned how to give that 
dexterous twist to the wrist which wound 
the poi around the finger in a neat lump, 
and the seeming gusto with which they 
sucked it off. They never once likened it 
to sour paste, they scorned forks with a 
commendable desire to “do in Rome” as 
the navy alone can do, and if they found 
that por was not all to them that it was 
to the native heart, Mrs. Harding never 
knew. 

After lunch, under the big haw trees 
growing out of the sands of Waikiki, four 
sweet-voiced Kanaka boys sang plaintive 
airs to the accompaniment of guitar, 


ukulele, and taro-patch fiddle. Mrs. Hard- 
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ing, in a white holoku of fine, transparent 
texture, looked, as she moved about, drag- 
ging its snowy length of train behind her, 
as though this national dress of Hawaii 
was designed specially for her type of 
beauty, instead of being devised by the 
missionary not for its possibility of allure- 
ment, but entirely because of the simpli- 
city of its manufacture. The guests 
lounged around on the sands, or in ham- 
mocks and easy-chairs decorated with 
brightly colored, sweet-smelling leis and 
shaded by the spreading hau trees. The 
sun sparkled on the gently heaving waters, 
stretching off to the horizon in brilliant 
hues of clear blue and vivid emerald-green. 
The mountains in the distance defined 
their irregular outlines against a sky of 
heaven’s own blue, upon whose surface 
pearl-white clouds were massed like huge 
drifts of swan’s-down. A little breeze. 
weighted with the sweetness of countless 
tropical blossoms, rose and fell and 
rustled through the foliage. The surf, a 
soft undertone rippling through the melo- 
dies of Hawaii, myrmured and splashed 
and gently lapped the edges of the shores. 

“O, to think that this fascinating 
island life cannot last for ever!” sighed 
Suzanne. 

“Don’t look ahead. Be happy in the 
present,” said Mr. Lockwood. 

“TI wish,” he added abruptly, “that I 
had the power to be near you always and 
to keep every cloud away.” 

“You don’t understand me,—” began 
Suzanne hastily. “I—I like to look 
ahead, —_I—” 

“ Come and take a walk with me,” inter- 
posed Mr. Ralston, coming up with an air 
of determination. “It is not fair of 
Curley to monopolize you.” 

Miss Gerard jumped up and raised her 
parasol, and they sauntered along after 
several couples who had already started. 

“Have you heard of the new engage- 
ment?” she asked, indicating by a gesture 
a couple in the distance. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ralston; “and of 
course thev think they are happy; and 
that ’s just as good as being happy, only it 
is more apt to change and give one a dis- 
agreeable surprise.” 

“Now, don’t be cynical,” protested 
Suzanne. “ You are on ‘the verge.” 
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“Well, it isn’t my fault; but some one 
has said, you know, that half the mar- 
riages are the result of irretrievable flirta- 
tions, the other half of unpremeditated 
proposals.” 

Suzanne flushed. 

“T know I’ve been awfully stupid to- 
day,” Mr. Ralston said suddenly, with a 
complete change of manner. “ The fact 
is I have only just heard from Mrs. Curtis 
that you’ve made up your mind irrev- 
ocably to go home on the Monowai, and 
it has subdued my spirits to think that we 
will only have you with us one short week 
more.” 

“Thanks,” said Miss Gerard lightly. 
“T feel so sorry to leave you all. Really 
Ido. I believe I *m selfish enough to hope 
you won’t have too good a time after I’m 
gone.” 

“Will you think of the happv times we 
have had together, little girl?” said Mr. 
Ralston slowly. “ Don’t forget me. We 
shall meet again. I—” 

The couple just ahead of them had 
turned and retraced their steps. It was 
Mrs. Harding and Mr. Pollard. 

“What do you think of this bad girl 
making up her mind to go home?” said 
Mrs. Harding, shaking her finger at 
Suzanne. And Mr. Pollard’s beautiful 
eyes shone on her and expressed all that 
he left unsaid. 

The next morning, before Miss Gerard 
had finished her breakfast, the telephone 
rang. It was Mr. Hartshorne. 

“Will you be in this morning at 
eleven?” he asked, after they had ex- 
changed greetings. “We want to come 
out.” 

“We?” said Miss Gerard. 

“We will explain—we must see you— 
we—well, will you be home? ” 

Miss Gerard gave a cordial assent, and 
on the uncertain quality of the we, donned 
a very charming gown and looked her 
prettiest. 

“Ah! this reminds me of your first 
call,” she said gaily, as she entered the 
lanai and Mr. Pollard, Mr. Ralston, Mr. 
Hartshorne, and Mr. Lockwood rose to 
greet her. 


There was a pause. Miss Gerard was 
conscious of a certain air of constraint. 
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The atmosphere didn’t seem quite clear. 
She felt a little uncomfortable. 

“Look here, Miss Gerard,” said Mr. 
Hartshorne, abruptly; “we’ve come to 
make a clean breast of it. We want to start 
on a fresh footing and be understood, at 
least during the rest of your stay among 
us. To make a long story short, we four 
had a discussion one night while we were 
at sea, as to which sentiment—sympathy, 
pique, mystification, or ambition—appeal- 
ed most to women. We began to get pretty 
hot on the subject, and at last, to settle a 
dispute that we could not bring to a satis- 
factory conclusion, we made up our minds 
that we would solve the problem by actual 
demonstration, as it were. At the next 
port each of us was to pose as a type and 
prove what quality in man was the most 
apt to take with women. Curley was to 
be the victim of a sad past and the in- 
spirer of present sympathy. Ralsie was to 
appear unimpressionable, cynical, especial- 
ly turned out to arouse pique. We told 
Jim to shut up whenever he wanted to 
speak, and simply to look, and we felt sure 
that a desire to understand him would be 
awakened. I was to be an object of am- 
bition to every fond mamma, not to speak 
of the fond daughters, by reason of wealth, 
family, position, et cetera.” He paused. 
“ We tried it on, as you know,” he added, 
with a touch of gloom in his tone. 

“How ingenious!” breathed Miss 
Gerard, her eyes shining. “ And to what 
conclusion have you come? Sympathy, 
mystification, pique, or ambition,—which 
attracts women the most?” She was all 
excited interest. 

“We don’t know,—we don’t care,” said 
Mr. Lockwood recklessly. 

“We’ve had enough of this tommy- 
rot,” said Mr. Ralston under his breath. 

“We are tired of it; we want you to 
like us for what we really are,” said Mr. 
Hartshorne. 

“ And are n’t you at all—er—it ? ” mur- 
mured Miss Gerard a little vaguely. 

“No!” said Mr. Ralston firmly. 

“©O dear!” she sighed plaintively. 

“ Well, maybe there was just a founda- 
tion,” said Mr. Hartshorne cheerfully. 
“ Er—for instance, Jim always seemed as 
if there must be something to him.” 

At which everybody laughed, even Jim 
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himself, and the situation seemed less 
strained. 

“ Well, but is there to be no solution to 
your problem?” protested Miss Gerard. 

“ Which one—er—would you have liked 
the best? ” inquired Mr. Hartshorne with 
delicate care. 

“Tf you’d been really what you 
seemed?” asked Miss Gerard pensively. 
“ Ah, how can I tell! ” ' 

Her eyes rested on Mr. Lockwood and 
then wandered from one to the other in 
turn. And if each man thought her gaze 
lingered on him, who could testify to the 
actual facts of the case? 

“But I think,” she said at last slowly, 
as a little dimple appeared at the corner 
of her mouth,—“ I think that just enough 
of each of the qualities that have so at- 
tracted me towards you is centered in my 








fiancé, whom I am to meet in San Fran- 
cisco, to insure the life happiness of any 
woman.” 

When they received her wedding cards 
two months later, Mr. Pollard remarked, 
“Weil, the experiment failed and so did 
we.” 

And the other three gave him a cham- 
pagne supper on the unusual occasion of 
his having followed a thought to its con- 
clusion, and they weré very jolly. 

But when the Lone Star sailed away 
from Honolulu, with her homeward-bound 
pennant gaily streaming behind her, and 
her band playing, as was its wont, “ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” somehow it did 
not seem quite apropos. 























OUR PACIFIC OPPORTUNITY 


By JOHN BARRETT 
EX-MINISTER TO SIAM 


development of her Pacifie com- 

merce is so manifest that it needs 
no argument of proof. It may be, how- 
ever, of particular interest to call special 
attention to the importance of the present 
moment in the matter of awakening the 
country to an appreciation of the great 
possibilities which are before us in Asia’s 
five hundred millions of people and in the 
wonderful coast-line that winds in and out 
from Java and Siam on the south to Japan 
and Siberia on the north. It is not possible 
to emphasize too strongly the necessity of 
the Far Western States, California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington, and their chief 
cities, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Portland, and Seattle, taking the 
lead in such agitation and such movements 
as will bring the greatest benefits not only 
to the Pacific Coast and its ports but to all 
the United States. 

Everywhere in the East they are watch- 
ing the course of the Pacific Coast in the 
questions that are now before us for settle- 
ment. If the States of California, Oregon, 
and Washington are weak, the States of 
the East will not be earnest in their sup- 
port of any policy which affects the Far 
West. Senators, Congressmen, and busi- 
ness men of the Atlantic States are ready 
to acknowledge that the Pacific Coast has 
mighty interests at stake in the develop- 
ment of American commerce and influence 
in the Far East; but they expect that we 
will take the lead and show the way, as it 
were. They have their own matters, which 
demand their constant and careful atten- 
tion. They will act and vote intelligently 
on issues that are of vital concern to Cali- 
fornia, if California is earnest and sincere 
in its representations of what it needs. 

We must keep hammering away on the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal, the 
laying of a Pacific cable, and such other 
steps as will develop our material and 
moral influencethroughout the Pacific and 
bring direct benefit to the Pacific Coast. 

Wherever it has been my privilege to 


ery vital concern in the 





speak in the East and be brought in -con- 
tact with representative men in public life 
and in business, I have always endeavored 
to tell them an earnest story of our Pacific 
Coast opportunities, wishes, and possibili- 
ties. It is gratifying to note the interest 
displayed. But almost invariably it is 
remarked in private discussion that the 
Pacific Coast itself must assume the 
leadership in framing those policies which 
it espouses and in support of which it 
asks the co-operation of the Eastern 
States. We can accomplish almost any- 
thing at Washington if we work together ; 
on the contrary, if we labor at cross-pur- 
poses, our efforts will be in vain. 

San Francisco has made a great name 
for herself through the war. Her treat- 
ment of the departing and returning 
soldiers has excited the respect and admi- 
ration of the whole country. She has 
received an impetus from the war in the 
new conditions developing in the Pacific 
that gives her a tremendous advantage 
which she should not lose. More is ex- 
pected now of this metropolis than ever 
before. If merchants of all classes, 
together with exporters, importers, manu- 
facturers, and professional men, work 
together for the upbuilding of California’s 
and San Francisco’s interests, they will 
accomplish a world of good within a short 
time. 

The Pacific Far East is now in a condi- 
tion to invite our best endeavors. The 
present situation is unprecedented and 
unparalleled. Japan looks upon us more 
kindly than ever before. Our support of 
her desire to have new treaties has given 
us a position of strength which we must 
not lose. Our commerce with the Mikado’s 
empire should advance and develop more 
rapidly in the future than in the past, now 
that the interior is open and the whole 
country is being brought into contact with 
the outer world. Judging from the record 
of the past, we should be selling Japan 
forty million dollars’ worth of American 
products within the next ten years. 
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Looking to the north, Siberia presents 
a most inviting field where our trade 
opportunities are only beginning to open 
up. Siberia must buy heavily from us as 
years go by, while Manchuria provides one 
of the best markets that we have for the 
export of cotton goods. This present year 
we shall sell nearly ten million dollars’ 
worth of manufactured cotton products to 
that northern section of China. 

Corea, with her ten million people and 
her foreign trade of $12,000,000, is just 
beginning to open her eyes to the meaning 
of foreign commerce. There is no reason 
why that should not develop until it is 
doubled or trebled within a reasonable 
period, of which America should get her 
fair share. 

Placing China’s great population at a 
most conservative estimate of 250,000,000, 
we find her foreign trade to be only $250,- 
000,000, or one dollar a head. Judging 
from the experience of Japan, Siam, Java, 
and the Philippines, as well as that of 
Indo-China and Burmah, it is logical to 
contend that such trade exchange should 
at least reach $500,000,000 within the 
near future, and possibly go on to the 
$1,000,000,000 mark. China’s vast area 
of four million square miles has only 
three hundred and fifty miles of railway. 
What will come when the empire is grid- 
ironed with railways, it is difficult to 
estimate in exact figures. Her buying 
capacity will develop as her interior is 
opened up. 

Little Siam in southeastern Asia is a 
country of interesting potentialities. Her 
population of ten million to-day has a 
foreign trade of $25,000,000, which is 
rapidly growing, and must pass on to 
$40,000,000 or $50,000,000 in a reason- 
able period. Her people are anxious for 
extended commercial relations with the 
rest of the world. 

Indo-China, Java, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and Burmah might be taken up 
each in its order. In brief it can be said 
that they have all expanded their com- 
merce beyond the expectations of the most 
hopeful optimist. 

The Philippines have enjoyed a foreign 
trade of $33,000,000 gold, or $66,000,000 
silver, in the reckoning of the Orient, 
under depressing Spanish administration. 
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It would seem just to contend that under 
enterprising American direction such 
foreign trade should be developed within 
the next decade to $100,000,000 at least. 
No country in all the Orient possesses a 
greater variety of valuable staple products 
and resources than the Philippines. They 
are not an El Dorado; but in proportion 
to area and population they are not sur- 
passed in opportunities and resources by 
any country in the world. This is the 
testimony of experts of all nations who 
have traveled from one end of the islands 
to the other. There are difficulties ahead, 
and the exploitation of the country will 
not be attended with entirely favorable 
conditions; but if the same energy is ap- 
plied there that characterizes our efforts at 
home, the reward will be large. Even in the 
matter of railways, we find only one hun- 
dred and fifty miles in an area of 115,000 
square miles and a population of eight 
millions. There is ample field for a thou- 
sand miles of construction and an invest- 
ment of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 as 
soon as peace and order shall be estab- 
lished. Other roads must follow later, as 
distant points are brought into closer 
relations by the development of the 
country. 

Speaking of the policy that must be 
pursued by San Francisco and the Pacific 
Coast in the development of the trade of 
the Orient, a few important points can be 
noted. Aside from the all-important great 
national issues of the Nicaragua Canal 
and the Pacific cable, we have other vital 
considerations. 

First—The very best men should be 
sent by exporting houses to the Far East. 
Everything depends upon the quality of 
the men who are representing American 
firms. One good man is worth a thousand 
eirculars. One bad man can offset the 
work of ten good men. In other words, 
a principal desideratum for the extension 
of American trade in the Orient under 
present conditions is the commissioning of 
representatives who will understand and 
master the field. 

Second—There should be established at 
San Francisco an Asiatic commercial mu- 
seum or trade exchange, where everything 
possible could be learned without delay, 
and in fullest detail, about both the im- 














porting and exporting phases of Asiatic 
commerce. Such an institution, represent- 
ing all the interests of the city, supported 
by no special group of merchants but 
rather by the commercial spirit of the 
metropolis, would tend at once to increase 
the importance of this port as a great ship- 
ping center. The other cities of the coast 
should lend their support, and in them 
might be established branches of the in- 
stitution. The success of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum should be an ex- 
ample not to be forgotten. San Francisco, 
as the chief city of the Pacific Coast, 
should take the leadership in this plan, at 
a time when there is such profound inter- 
est in the development of Pacific com- 
merce. In connection with this there 
might be established exhibits in the princi- 
pal cities of the Orient. 

Third—There must be kept in mind the 
necessity of developing the import as well 
as the export trade. If steamers would 
give low freight-rates, they must bring 
return cargoes as well as carry export car- 
goes. The Far East must have a market 
for its products if it would continue to 
buy from us. We should exploit the im- 
port as well as the export field, not only 
increasing the demand for what Asia now 
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has to sell, but developing trade along new 
lines. 

Fourth—Larger and faster steamers 
should be put on between San Francisco 
and Oriental ports. With the growing de- 
velopment of trade and the increase of 
passenger traffic, the facilities to meet it 
should not be lacking. Seattle, San Diego, 
Tacoma, and Portland are wakening up 
to their respective opportunities in this 
way, and will soon be provided with much 
more extensive steamship connections than 
they now possess. The more competition 
there is up and down the coast, the better 
will it be for all concerned, provided, of 
course, it is not overdone. 

Fifth—United, concentrated action on 
the part of all organizations in this city 
and State and foreign trade is necessary 
for the fullest development of the Pacific 
and Asiatic field. With different societies 
working separately and dividing the en- 
ergies of the city, you will fail of the best 
results. It is not merely the manufacturer 
and exporter who are alone concerned in 
the Asiatic field; all classes should take 
an interest. Whatever increases the gen- 
eral prosperity of the State and city, in- 
creases the welfare of the individual 
members of the community. 


THE SIREN’'S CURVE 


By EDWARD S. JONES 


O LOOK upon the old gentleman 

as he sits in his easy-chair in a 

cozy cottage standing upon the 
banks of the beautiful mountain river of 
S , one would never for a moment 
imagine that the early part of his life was 
one of thrilling interest. 

See him, as he sits there smoking his 
pipe of peace, bent as though the infirm- 
ities of age had especially marked him, 
the few hairs left upon his well-developed 
head white as. the snow-crowned moun- 
tains far above his humble home, he looks 
the very picture of love and gentleness. 
But the curved spine is due more to the 
occupation pursued in early life than to 








old age, and the white locks became so 
when he was in the prime of his manhood. 

Dan Lester did not always live in this 
quiet mountain retreat. Years ago he was 
a railroad engineer upon the road con- 
necting the cities of M and P . 
and he lived in the busy metropolis of 
M 











Dan was an old-timer, for it was in the 
early *50’s, in the pioneer days of rail- 
roads, when he sat in the cab of a locomo- 
tive and made a daily round trip, 
Sundays excepted (for, be it said to the 
credit of our fathers, in those days they 
regarded Sunday as a day of rest). To 
make this round trip in a day, a distance 
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of one hundred and twenty-five miles, 
nearly twenty-five miles of which was 
over the Allegheny Mountains, was con- 
sidered a big day’s run; for a speed of 
twenty-five miles an hour was made only 
by the lightning express trains, and it 
was such a train that Dan Lester had the 
honor of running. 

A braver man, with a steadier nerve 
than Dan Lester, never sat in a locomotive 
cab. In fact, in those early days of rail- 
roads, skilled and trusty engineers were 
searce; and it was the unmistakable fit- 
ness of the man for the place that caused 
the officials of the road to select Dan Les- 
ter and put him in charge of this the most 
important train run over their road. 

Dan was not only popular with the of- 
ficers of the road, but all of his fellow- 
workmen loved and respected him. He 
was a man who commanded respect, and 
his word was implicitly relied upon. 

His engine was No. 1, the first ever 
built for this road, and it was with pride 
that the master mechanic of the road kept 
it in first-class running order. To Dan it 
was known as his “Old Reliable”; and 
though in the course of time other engines 
were constructed with more improve- 
ments, yet for none of them did he care to 
exchange his trusty old companion that 
had carried him safely over the danger- 
ous route between M and P—— upon 
so many trips. 

Notwithstanding he had been for 30 
many years in the service of the road, still 
he had never lost a day from duty until 
the spring of 1855, when he was taken 
down sick with a spell of mountain-fever. 
His illness cast a gloom over all connected 
with the road. The superintendent was 
sorely perplexed to find within the road’s 
employment a man to take Dan’s place. 
It was a question whether to discontinue 
for the present the “ Lightning Express,” 
or to reduce her speed. Neither was 
desired, and so it was decided to put “ Old 
Reliable ” in charge of Ed Russ, one of the 
road’s most competent engineers. 

For four weeks all things moved on well, 
but at the end of that time a sad change 
took place. It was on the 13th of June, 
on the return trip of the “ Lightning 
Express,” as Ed Russ sat in the cab of the 
“ Old Reliable,” when he discovered that 
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without any apparent cause the train was 
getting behind time. By the time the 
train had reached the summit of the moun- 
tains it was nearly an hour late; but since 
there were at least fifty miles between 
Alto, the station on top of the mountain, 
and M and no stops to make, he cal- 
culated to make up all this time. He 
knew that the crew of the train, as well as 
the old time-tried engine, was reliable. So 
he started down the mountains at a little 
more than the regular speed for making 
the descent. He had only got about thir- 
teen miles from Alto, when just as he 
reached the sharpest curve of the road he 
saw something on the track and directly 
in front of his engine. He blew for brakes, 
—for in those days the air-brake was un- 
known,—but the grade was so steep and 
the momentum of the train so great, that 
it was impossible to bring the train to a 
standstill in time to prevent its crashing 
into whatever that “something ” was. He 
reversed the engine, applied the engine- 
brakes, and did all that man could do to 
stop the train, and then closed his eyes to 
the awful accident about to take place. 
The train was finally brought to a halt, 
but not until a beautiful bride of only a 
few hours had been run over and killed. 
At the village church, not many miles 
from the scene of this accident, in the 
early part of the night a young couple had 
been made man and wife. Accompanied 
by the entire bridal party they were re- 
turning to the home of the bride, where a 
sumptuous repast was awaiting their ar- 
rival, when this never-to-be-forgotten 
disaster took place. The party was a gay 
one, and merriment was at its height, 
when all at once, and without a minute’s 
warning, they saw the engine of the 
“ Lightning Express ” train dashing at an 
unusual rate of speed around the “ Siren’s 
Curve,” so named by the railroad men on 
account of the low musical sound pro- 
duced by the wind whistling through the 
pine-trees standing on both sides of the 
track at the entrance of the curve. It was 
only the work of a moment. All was con- 
fusion and indescribable excitement; men 
and women were fleeing in every direction, 
and as they fled uttering such piercing 
screams that the awful sound echoed and 
re-echoed ‘through the mountain gorges. 
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The carriage in which the bride and groom 
rode was in the act of crossing the track 
when the. headlight of the locomotive was 
seen, without time enough to get across, 
or to turn back. The vehicle was 
smashed into many pieces, the fair occu- 
pant killed outright, and her husband 
received injuries from which he never re- 
covered. 

It was a sad night for poor Ed Russ, and 
it almost broke his heart. And in the 
years to come it finally did unbalance his 
mind. 

Three weeks from the night of this ter- 
rible accident, Dan Lester was able to walk 
around his yard; and then for the first 
time he was told of the ill-luck that had 
befallen his “ Old Reliable.” It was with 
a sad heart that he heard the news, and 
never afterwards did he seem the same 
jovial engineer that he had been. He felt 
a deep attachment for his “ Old Reliable,” 
and realized that now she had been stained 
with human blood, though through no 
fault of his. 

In a few more weeks Dan was well 
and again at his post of duty. And 


though he never felt just the same as he 
sat in the cab of the “ Old Reliable,” yet 
he did his duty in the same satisfactory 


manner. The cool nerve that had ever 
been his, though a little shaky now, was 
still his distinguishing characteristic. He 
ran the old engine until it was deemed ad- 
visable by the master mechanic to with- 
draw it from the road. 

A new engine had just been built, and 
nothing remained to be done but to paint 
the number upon the same, which would 
be “No. 13,” since the locomotives had 
been numbered in the order they were 
built. 

“Hold on a minute, Bill,” said the 
master mechanic to the head painter. “ If 
we number that engine ‘ No. 13,’ we will 
never get an engineer to run her. I will 
have a talk with the president and super- 
intendent, both of whom are coming this 
way now; so it will not take long to decide 
the matter.” 

For several minutes the three officials 
were engaged in conversation. They had 
about decided to skip over the number 
thirteen and call the engine “No. 14,” 
when Dan Lester, who was standing near, 


and overheard a part of the conversation, 
spoke: “ One word, Mr. President, if you 
please, before you agree upon a number 
for the new engine.” 

“ Well, Dan, what is it?” 

“JT just want to say that you need not 
skip over thirteen. Dan Lester still knows 
how to run an engine, and he ain’t afraid 
of figures either. I know that some folks 
are superstitious, but I don’t know that it 
makes them any better. So call her ‘ thir- 
teen’ if you want to, and let Uncle Dan 
ride in her cab; and if she is only as good 
as the ‘ Old Reliable,’ I will feel satisfied. 
It is true that I am not as young as I once 
was; but I guess there is many a man less 
than forty years of age who has not got 
the grip that Dan Lester has. And who 
knows but what I may run her as many 
years as I did the ‘ Old Reliable.’ ” 

Without discussing the matter further, 
it was decided to call the new engine “ No. 
13,” and the head painter was instructed 
to proceed with his work. 

After being thoroughly tested in the 
yards, the engine was ready to be put upon 
the road. To the lightning express train 
No. 13 was coupled for its trial trip over 
the road. Dan Lester took his seat in the 
cab, pulled the lever with his skillful hand, 
and the “ Lightning Express” started on 
her trip to P The outward trip was 
made on time and without special incident. 
The run homeward was begun, and when 
the mountains were reached the ascent was 
made so easily that Dan began to acknowl- 
edge to himself that really, after all, No. 
13 was a better engine than his “ Old Re- 
liable.” 

As he thought of his old engine one 
thought suggested another. As he had 
often done when nearing the “ Siren’s 
Curve,” he began thinking of the sad ac- 
cident that had happened there long years 
ago; and then it flashed across his mind 
that it was just thirteen years ago to the 
day when that event took place; and with 
these thoughts were associated the mys- 
terious,.unlucky number of his engine— 
No. 13. The night was a damp and foggy 
one, though the moon had been shining. 
Brave man as he was, somehow Dan did 
not feel easy. Firmly his hand held the 
lever, as he passed the brow of the moun- 
tain and cautiously began the descent. As 
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his engine reached the fatal spot where 
thirteen years ago, almost to the exact 
hour, a beautiful bride had been suddenly 
ushered into eternity and her brilliant hus- 
band made a mental wreck for life, the 
strange musical sound that he many times 
before had heard seemed to chant to-night 
in a most pleading tone, as though beseech- 
ing the brave engineer to stop, if only for 
a moment, and listen to its tale of woe. 
The next moment Dan Lester saw a sight 
that chilled every drop of blood in his man- 
ly body, dazed his brain, and for the time 
unnerved this heroic man who never knew 
what it was to fear. He did not know 
whether he was dreaming or was about to 
realize what all his life he had laughed at 
as folly. If he had looked to his left and 
saw his fireman paralyzed in his seat and 
blanched with fear, he would have been 
convinced that he was not dreaming. 
About fifty yards in front of his engine, 
directly above the tracks, he saw a woman 
of such transcendent grace as he never 
imagined existed save in the poet’s dreams. 
But there she stood, gloriously arrayed in 
faultless robes of white, and of such trans- 
lucent beauty that the white known to 
mortals could not be compared with it. 
She faced the locomotive, with both of her 
naked arms, pointing to heaven, and her 
long, golden hair flowing away below her 
waist, and with her face wearing a smile 
of such surpassing love, but commingled 
with such unutterable sadness, that Dan 
Lester felt sure that he was looking upon 
an inhabitant from the paradise of the 
saints in glory. 

How long she remained there he never 
knew. He saw that she got no nearer nor 
farther from his engine, though he was 
running very slowly at the time. As mys- 
teriously as she came, she disappeared ; 
and as she did so the moon made its ap- 
pearance from behind a black cloud. And 
where the fair being stood a moment be- 
fore, a flood of silver light diffused the 
blackness of night and created in the be- 
wildered mind of Dan the idea that it was 
the halo of glory that followed in the wake 
of this beautiful vision, now gone he knew 
not where. No sooner did Dan realize 
that she was no more to be seen than he in- 
creased the speed of his engine. In fact 
he was hardly responsible for what he did; 
for he pulled the lever wide open, and 
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soon the engine at a fearful rate was tear- 
ing down the mountain slopes. On and 
on, faster and faster did the “ Lightning 
Express ” make its perilous descent. No 
train ever before or since so madly plunged 
down the sides of the mountains. To the 
frightened passengers every moment 
looked as though it would be their last. 
But poor Dan knew not their fears, nor 
did he care to know; he had seen enough 
for one night to last him for a lifetime. 

More than an hour ahead of time 
the train pulled into the depot at M , 
Without saying a word, Dan left the cab. 
It was the fireman’s duty to put the engine 
in the shed. Dan went home and to bed, 
but not to sleep—no, that he could not 
do. 

The next morning the news of the 
“ haunted engine ” was known in the home 
of every official and employee of the 
M. & P. R. R. 

Dan Lester resigned his position, and 
no inducement could be offered to again 
make him run a locomotive engine. Nor 
could any engineer be found in or out of 
the shops to run No. 13. To the railroad 
the engine was now a useless piece of prop- 
erty, and was stored away where it re- 
mained for many months. Finally the 
officials decided to have it repainted, give it 
a new number, and have the headlight ex- 
amined by a scientist, to see if any reason 
could be discovered for the apparition that 
appeared before Dan Lester, at the “ Si- 
ren’s Curve,” and then to try and sell the 
engine to some road far away. 

Professor Bozarris, an eminent optician, 
who had been invited to examine the en- 
gine’s headlight, discovered a miniature 
picture of a lady, the work having been 
executed to a degree of marvelous perfec- 
tion. Though the image was too small to 
be seen with the naked eye, yet it was so 
arranged as to reproduce the figure life- 
size, atmospheric conditions being right for 
the purpose. And it so happened that up- 
on the first night the new engine was run 
over the road, the thick fog answered for a 
canvas and all things were exactly suitable 
for the appearance of the mysterious be- 
ing in white, which caused the road to 
part with its best engine and lose its most 
efficient engineer. 

How the image got there none could 
tell, until it was remembered that at the 




















time the locomotive was being constructed, 
an ingenious Frenchman was employed in 
the shops, and had done some work on No. 
13. It was then generally believed by all 
connected with the road that he was re- 
sponsible for the “ haunted engine.” Still 
none were willing to run the engine, no 
matter what was the cause for the strange 
sight Dan Lester saw, nor how many new 
numbers might be painted upon it. 
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The superstitiously inclined, or the over- 
sentimental, mav wish that this story had 
been made to end with occult insolvable 
mystery, but in a world in which the occult 
and the mysterious have been so abused 
and so overworked, a rational explanation 
of facts may sometimes be wholesome, 
while at the same time, especially in con- 
nection with the telling of a tale, it may 
have the advantage of novelty. 


THE VULTURE IN THE SKY 


By H. M. HOKE 


N ONE of the seacoast villages which 
in former days largely subsisted upon 
the profits of smuggling and piracy 

lived a man who gave his name as Pleveric 
Breen. As rumor went, he had himself 
captained a ship that sailed under a sable 
flag and had been as rapacious as any of 
his like. But whatever the truth, it is weil 
attested that a parson could not have led 
a quieter or more peaceable existence 
ashore. 

One October morning, Breen’s secretary, 
Aaron Perch, was accosted on the street by 
a seaman with an abdomen like a bulging 
topsail and a scar that showed through the 
dirty brown of his left cheek like the cres- 
cent through the smoke of a burning frig- 
ate. 

“ Bein’ Pleveric Breen’s scribe,” he 
wheezed, “ do you see yonder speck in the 
sky? 3) 

Following the slant of the begrimed 
forefinger, Perch saw the speck and asked 
what it was. 

“That speck’s a vulture, mate,” the 
mariner croaked. 

“ What of it? ” Aaron asked. 

“ Just keep your optics on that speck 
and the weather, mate, and then ask me 
what of it.” 

With which injunction he rolled un- 
steadily down the street. Aaron dismissed 
the warning, for the tar had left in his 
wake the fumes of Hollands whose 
strength had not been impaired by eluding 





the tax. But on his way to the post in the 
afternoon the seaman again stopped him. 

“Have you kept your peepers on the 
vulture? ” he asked. 

“What have I to do with what you 
imagine is a vulture?” 

“ Imagine, is it? Look aloft and see if 
your imagination don’t veer around into 
the same quarter.” 

Aaron was not a little startled to see 
that the speck had indeed enlarged to a 
vulture and that it was circling directly 
over his master’s house. 

The mariner caught him by the sleeve, 
and, pointing toward the ocean, said, “ If 
your landlubber eye can’t mark yon mist 
risin’, it will in the mornin’. Keep your 
eye, mate, on the vulture and the mist. 
Craft afloat had better be makin’ lan’ards, 
an’ them as has dirty decks better be 
swashin’ away telltale signs ag’in makin’ 
the last port. Keep your eye aloft on the 
vulture and alow on the sea.” 

He again rolled toward the village inn. 
But this time Perch could not dismiss his 
warning, though the Hollands had by no 
means condensed from his breath. As the 
day wore on, the little scribe saw that the 
vulture was descending by a slow spiral 
directly toward Breen’s house, and when 
the day closed that it was still flying high 
in the dusk. 

That evening, when he went to the 
library, Breen looked up from a package 
of time-yellowed papers, lying before him 
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upon a table, and said: “ Aaron, I’ve 
taken a sudden notion to clear my decks. 
You know there’s no telling when a man 
may make his last port. But what in the 
name of heaven ails you, man? ” 

Aaron told him about the sailor and the 
vulture. 

Breen burst into a strident laugh, and 
said: “ If a besotted mariner wants to see 
signs at the same time that a vulture takes 
it into his brainless head to fly over my 
house, I don’t suppose I can prevent them ; 
but you need n’t get scared. Drunkards’ 
signs are not infallible, and vultures 
aren’t dangerous. I thought something 
had chilled that chicken-heart of yours. 
We will begin burning these papers to- 
morrow morning.” 

As soon as it was light next morning, 
Aaron stole out to the grounds surround- 
ing the house and looked anxiously into 
the sky. The vulture was winding slowly 
downward and a white mist had risen 
from the sea. 

Two hours later the sailor again ac- 
costed him on his way to the post. “ Do 
you now mark the mist that came up like 
a ghost from the sea? Aye, mate, you 
do,—and the vulture comin’ down, down, 
down.” 

He stopped abruptly, and thrusting his 
rum-purpled face close to Aaron’s, said: 
“Once there was a good ship, and the 
captain of that good ship—but, avast! 
Keep your orbs on the vulture and the sea; 
and them as has accounts to cast and 
papers to burn better be up and doin’ 
ag’in makin’ last port.” 

Aaron returned to the house and went 
into the library. Breen was at his table 
busily sorting the yellow papers. He 
handed a number of them to Perch and 
bade him put them into the fire blazing 
upon the wide hearth. They were thus 
engaged most of the day, and with each 
paper that disappeared in the flames the 
mariner’s words grew more ominous to the 
little scribe. In the afternoon the mist 
had grown dense in the air, and evening 
came on dismal and raw, with a northeast 
wind blowing aslant from the sea and 
laden with a dampness that nipped one’s 
marrow. 

Just before dark, Aaron slipped out into 
the grounds, hoping that the vulture had 
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disappeared; but it was still there, much 
lower than in the morning, and circling 
slowly down. 

Breen received him in the library with 
a boisterous jocularity that increased 
Aaron’s quaking, for humor was unnatural 
with the man and, at that time, had the 
semblance of whistling in a graveyard. 
The fire was roaring and crackling cheer- 
fully, but a chill had crept into the great 
house that was different from any other 
that had run cold fingers along the secre- 
tary’s nerves, and upon which the flames 
had no more effect than the spark of 
Breen’s taper. He walked to the hearth, 
however, and stretched his benumbed 
hands to the heat. He there became so 
intent upon the ill omens accumulating all 
around that he did not know Breen had 
come to his side until a hoarse voice 
sounded close in his ear, “Is the vulture 
still flying over the house? ” 

Perch leaped away with a sharp cry and 
began to tremble so that his master burst 
into a guffaw that smote the little man 
with new terror. 

“Why, you coward,” he roared, “ what 
is a vulture? A vulture is only a —” 

His voice quivered and broke. He cast 
a quick, uneasy look over his shoulder into 
the far shadows of the room, and his tone 
was little above a whisper as he finished,— 
“A vulture.” 

Perceiving then that his secretary had 
noted the signs of weakening, Breen 
caught him by his sleeve, and said, “ Come 
with me, you limp-heart, and I ’ll show 
you a buzzard! ” 

He lighted a fresh candle, led the way 
up to the loft of the house and along the 
floor to an apartment boarded off from the 
other space. Close above their heads 
the wind soughed past the huge chimneys 
and hissed across the shingles. It sifted 
through the tiniest chinks and swirled 
about them icily. This was tangible cold, 
however, against which clothing was a 
protection; but the night had a chill 
against which man’s best courage was an 
inadequate garment. 

Breen unlocked the door and led Aaron 
into the inclosure. If the secretary had 
doubted the tales of Breen’s past, convic- 
tion fell upon him then. The compart- 
ment was unmethodically stored with odds 
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and ends from a ship—cordage, frag- 
ments of spars, anchor-flukes, grappling- 
hooks—all painted black, together with 
broadswords and firearms. But, passing 
these, Breen led Aaron to one side, pointed 
to a large object fastened to the wall, and 
held the candle so that the light might 
fall upon it. 

It was the black wooden figurehead of 
a ship, representing a vulture flying with 
wide-stretched wings. 

Breen stood silent for some minutes, as 
if listening to the rising voice of the 
storm; then said suddenly: “ Once there 
was a good ship, and the captain of that 
good ship— Why, Perch, you are sway- 
ing like a mast in a typhoon! There is a 
wooden vulture and a living vulture— 
But come, this is enough! ” 

He hurried from the room, carefully 
locked the door and bade Aaron good- 
night with a roar of laughter that made 
the little secretary quake more than the 
fury of the storm. 

At daybreak Perch again stole out to 
the grounds, and with difficulty made his 
way against the gale to a desired point. 
He had seen many tempests along the 
coast, but none that had been so ominous 
of something more than violence. He 
cast a timid glance into the leaden sky 
and shrank into his great coat. The vul- 
ture was still flying slowly downward. 

“That damnable bird is there yet!” 
said Breen, who took delight in coming 
upon him unawares, 

“Yes—still there. 
mean ? ” 

“ There was once a good ship, Aaron— 
a good ship that went to sea, and the cap- 
tain of that good ship—” 

A blast of uncommon fury wrested the 
words from him. 

“ And the captain of that ship,” Aaron 
reminded him. 

“Let us get indoors,” muttered Breen. 
“Hell is abroad this morning.” 

Several hours later, as Aaron was mak- 
ing almost impossible headway down the 
storm-swept street, the mariner again 
accosted him. 

“Have you marked the vulture this 
morning, mate?” he asked. 

“Yes; it is lower.” 

“ Aye, and will be lower by nightfall. 


What does it 
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Watch its course getting smaller, smaller, 
smaller, and, atween times, mark the sea; 
aye, aye, mate,—the sea! Once there was 
a good ship—” 

“What of that good ship?” asked the 
goaded secretary. 

“ There was once a good ship called the 
Flyin’ Vulture—” 

“The Flying Vulture,” 
Aaron, crouching in his dread. 

“ Aye, mate, the Flyin’ Vulture. And 
the captain of the Flyin’ Vulture, at the 
start of the morning watch, did the 
deed,—fifteen year ago, mate,—the foul 
deed. Them as has things to enter in the 
log-book better be takin’ up the quill ag’in 
makin’ the last port. Mark the vulture, 
mate, and the sea.” 

He put about, and between the gale and 
rum marked a traverse course to the inn. 

Late in the afternoon, as Aaron stood 
by the library hearth vainly trying to keep 
warm, Breen, working at his desk, said, 
“ Aaron, I have now finished all my work 
but one task.” He drew out a book as he 
spoke, laid it open before him, and went 
on. “I have put off the making of an 
entry in this log-book for fifteen years.” 

The mariner’s last warning smote the 
secretary to the quick, and clasping his 
livid hands, fright wrung the words from 
his lips “ The log-book of the—the—” 

“The Flying Vulture,’ Breen finished, 
with his mirthless laugh. 

“ Were you the—the captain—of—” 

Breen sprang to his feet, strode toward 
him, and bending so as to peer into the 
secretary’s eyes, demanded, “ What is it to 
you, Perch, if I was the captain of the 
Flying Vulture?” 

“Nothing, sir; nothing. But what do 
the vulture and the storm and the mariner 
mean? Good God, sir! what is coming 
upon us?” 

“The vulture is coming down—down, 
down!” Breen roared, “ and something is 
coming in from the sea! It will soon be 
dark. Go out and see if that devil-bird is 
still flying over the house.” 

Aaron obeyed timorously. The gale was 
so thick with foam that it condensed upon 
his face, and it seemed to bear, as if it 
were tangible, the din of the surf upon 
the shore. The sky was almost black, but, 
straining his eyes, he descried the vulture 
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flying almost on a level with the huge 
chimneys. He clung to the bole of an elm 
for many minutes before he could start 
upon his return to the library. 

When he finally staggered into it, Breen 
looked up, and, once more bursting into 
his laugh, asked “ Well, chicken-heart, are 
the black wings still over us?” 

“The vulture is still there—flying 
slowly—low, very low over the house.” 

“Then, I must make this entry as if I 
were coming into port. You may go.” 

Aaron withdrew, but, seized by an over- 
mastering curiosity in the hallway, he 
turned and peered through the crack of 
the door. He saw his master take up his 
quill and write two or three words hesitat- 
ingly; then pausing, he considered a few 
moments, and flung the pen upon the 
floor. 

Sometime after midnight, while Aaron 
was trying to keep warm in his own recom, 
Breen sent for him. He found his master 
standing close to the library fire, his ashen 
face and tremulous hands showing that he 
had been as unable as himself to drive off 
the chill of the night. 

“Get your coat, Aaron,” he com- 
manded. “Go to the beach and watch 
what comes in from the sea.” 

He was soon toiling against the gale, 
buffeted by the flying spray, and groping 
in the thick darkness. How he was to 
watch what came in from the sea in such 
fog and storm and gloom, or how anything 
living could come in through such turbu- 
lence, he did not know; he only knew that 
he must obey and watch. When near the 
beach a man came to his side and clutched 
his arm. He could not see him, but the 
foul odor of Hollands was unmistakable. 

“Fifteen year ago to-night, mate,” 
croaked the mariner in his ear, “ and the 
vulture is flyin’, the storm is ragin’, and 
somethin’ is comin’ in from the deep. 
Beware to them as has not made the 
entries in the log-book! And if they be 
not made, mark ye, mate, to look to the 
vulture—the living vulture and_ the 
wooden vulture.” 

They beat their way to the beach and 
sought shelter behind a dune. Benumbed 
by the cold and fear, Aaron. waited. The 
storm increased steadily in violence as the 
minutes seemed to grope their way in 
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the murk. How many minutes went by 
Aaron never knew; but suddenly, in the 
height of the tempest, the mariner came 
close to him, laid his hand upon his arm, 
and said “It has come! Follow me.” 

He saw nothing; but the mariner’s 
hand still clasped his arm, and he was too 
weak to resist. If there was a third per- 
son with them, he did not know. So much 
of mystery seemed to swirl about him in 
the darkness and din that a Fate in some 
form might have walked by his side. 

The mariner forced him on, and finally 
they came to his master’s house. He 
knew it by the dull light from the library 
windows. 

“The entry’s not made,” gaid the 
mariner. “The sea has given up its 
secret, and it is done. Mark ye, mate,— 
the vulture !” 

Aaron heard his unsteady steps depart, 
and he hastened as best he could into the 
wide hallway. He pushed the library-door 
open and went in slowly. A taper was 
spluttering in the stick, but a flame, dying 
upon a remaining fagot, shed enough light 
to show that his master was not there. 

Standing in the silence, the croaking 
voice of the mariner broke into his 
memory with his last warning, “ Mark ye, 
mate,—the vulture! ” 

The vulture! There were two. He 
might have meant the wooden figurehead 
in the loft. 

He caught up a new taper and, lighting 
it, went into the hall and up the stairway 
to Breen’s room. The door stood open 
and the bed was untouched. He went 
slowly up the second flight to the loft, and 
paused at the top to listen. There was 


little sound, for the gale was waning. He 
crept on to the inclosed room. The door 


was slightly ajar, and he pulled it open. 
He thrust the light forward, shaded his 
eyes with his hand, and peered into the 
dim space. 

Breen lay dead upon the floor, partly 
upon his side, his face pressed close down, 
and his right hand gripping a spar, which 
he had wrenched from its place in his 
struggle to free himself from the crushing 
weight of the figurehead, which had fallen 
upon him from its place on the wall. 

Aaron ran down to the servants’ rooms 
and dispatched one of them for the coro- 
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ner. Then he went back to the library. 
Upon the table still lay the log-book as 
his master had left it the evening before. 
He bent over it and read, “ As the dawn 
was breaking I killed—” 

Here he had refused to write. Some- 
thing had come in from the sea, and the 
wooden vulture had fallen. Aaron looked 
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up from the book and saw that it was day- 
light. 

Wrapping his great coat closer around 
him, he went out into the grounds. He 
shaded his eyes with his tremulous hand 
and looked upward. The vulture was gone 
and the sky was red where the sun would 
presently rise from the sea. 


THROUGH THE EMERALD ISLE 


By ADELAIDE S. HALL 


HERE is always something novel 
and exciting about seeing a country 
from shipboard for the first time. 

As Macaulay says, “I love entering a port 
at night. The contrast between the wild, 
lonely sea and the life and tumult of a 
harbor, when a ship is coming in, have 
always impressed me much.” 

It was four o’clock when we sailed into 
the finest harbor in the kingdom, and 
landed at the quay of Queenstown. The 
hazy light of the new morning veiled the 
shabbiness of the older buildings on 
the wharf and formed a sort of aureola 
about those on the brow of the hill. 

We breakfasted in the quaint dining- 
room of Kilmurray’s Hotel, where the 
eggs are brought to the table under a huge 
china hen, and the coffee was served from 
a silver pot of such massive proportions 
and elaborate design as to divert the atten- 
tion from the lamentable condition of the 
table linen, and the slipshod waiter. 

Then came our first experience with a 
jaunting-car,—a two-wheeled affair with 
seats placed back to back—certainly the 
most delightful vehicle for short excur- 
sions or pleasure-driving we had ever 
enjoyed. 

After a tour of the main portion of the 
city, with a jolly old driver who seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy the fact that we did 
not believe a word of the extravagant tales 
he related, we boarded a tiny steamer that 
was to convey us up the River Lee to the 
city of Cork. 

Before many minutes had passed we 
were impressed with the beautiful verdure 


that clothed the sloping banks of the river, 
and were convinced of the appropriateness 
of Ireland’s sobriquet—*‘ The Emerald 
Isle.” Upon either side this glorious color, 
from the palest tint of a chrysoproce to the 
rich black-green of the rubber-plant leaf, 
surged like the waves of the sea. A 
modern castle, called Blackrock, and now 
used as a lighthouse, is situated on the left 
bank, and is the spot from which William 
Penn embarked for America. 

As we viewed Cork in the distance, a tall 
spire outlined itself against the sky, and 
a soft peal of bells was heard across the 
river. Forgetting altogether that I was 
not alone, I quoted audibly :— 

Those belis of Shandon 


That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the River Lee. 


Immediately I heard a chuckle from 
behind, and on looking around met the 
merry eyes of an old Irishman who bowed 
gallantly, and added :— 

Oh!— 

Those trout and salmon 

That play backgammon 

On the pleasant waters of the River Lee. 


Cork is built in a valley surrounded by 
fertile heights and is belted by the Lee, 
which is spanned by six bridges. It is by 
St. Patrick’s Bridge that we find the grave 
of Father Matthew, the celebrated apostle 
of temperance. We wonder how the soul 
of this gentle teacher can rest, when so 
much wretchedness, rising from the liquor 
habit, is abroad in his beautiful city. 

It is sad, but true, that among the lower 
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classes one is constantly coming across an 
intoxicated person—as often women as 
men. ‘To be sure, we find many cases in 
America, but not in such numbers as in 
the British Isles, where in all cities one is 
sure to find some disorderly persons on the 
principal streets and in the shops. The 
most pathetic scenes of this kind that we 
witnessed were in Cork and in Inverness, 
Scotland. 

Patrick Street, one of the thoroughfares 
of Cork, is adorned by a statue of Father 
Matthew, and although the finest buildings 
are on the South Mall, we preferred the 
older street, because it is more character- 
istic of the race. 


f, Of course, every one who visits Cork 


takes a trip to Blarney, five miles distant. 
A little narrow-gauge railway offered us 
the opportunity of going third-class, and 
in that way we were to ride with the peas- 
ant men and women, who were returning 
home from market. They were evidently 
acquainted with one another in our car, 
and the exchanges of neighborly gossip, 
the quips and jokes, were many. As there 
is no accent so irresistibly humorous as a 
rich Irish brogue, no pathos so pathetic as 
that of an Irishman, you can imagine we 
were entertained. Even in anger Paddy 
is funny. For instance: “The divil fly 
away with you and sixpince! Sure thin 
ye "ll want nayther money nor company.” 

Paddy loves a fight better than a square 
meal, and it was in Cork that I saw a man 
and his wife having a pitched battle in 
the middle of the street while the baby, 
who had been dumped on the ground, 
yelled an accompaniment. No one seemed 
to mind it; there was no crowd about— 
and it was on Sunday too, when the streets 
were well filled with idlers. 

Irish phrases are very musical: for 
instance, instead of a young man saying 
to his sweetheart, “ You are my best girl,” 
a la America, he murmurs into her pretty 
ear “Cushla machree” (pulse of my 
heart), or “ Mavourneen dheelish” (my 
sweet darling). And you may be sure 
many of these loving words are spoken 
when on a holiday two lovers are wander- 
ing in the Groves of Blarney where the 
famous old specimen of medieval architec- 
ture, Blarney Castle, still stands. It was 
erected in the fifteenth century by Cormac 
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McCarthy (surnamed “The Strong”). 
Twenty feet from the roof of the castle is 
the Blarney Stone, which, it is said, will 
confer the “slutherin tongue,” or, as we 
should say, “ The gift of gab,” to any one 
plucky enough to kiss it, or lucky enough 
to escape with his life after the attempt. 
However, it has been accomplished several 
times by people willing to hang by their 
heels during the operation. 

The day after our visit to Blarney, we 
started on the “ Prince of Wales’ Route ” 
for Killarney, via the Cork, Bandon & 
South Coast Railway to Bantry, and 
thence by coach to our destination. 

Bandon was once a walled town, and 
one of its gates bore this peculiar inscrip- 
tion :— 

Turk, Jew, or Atheist 
May enter here—but not a Papist. 


Some one wrote this stinging retort, 
which we feel is well deserved :— 


Whoever wrote this, wrote it well 
The same is on the gates of Hell. 


Bantry, at the end of the railway, on 
the extreme south coast, is situated on a 
magnificent bay twenty-one miles in 
length, and encircled by a range of moun- 
tains. This silver strand is named “ The 
Riviera” of Ireland. There we find 
almost tropical scenery, and all through 
the valley and up the great glen—which 
we traversed by coach—Nature was at her 
loveliest. I am quite unable to describe 
fitly the wildwoods through which we 
passed, and having no picture to illustrate 
them, must again resort to the poet :— 

Our brightest, favorite spot 

Is in a Munster wildwood, 


. Where the foot of man comes not, 
And the rays are ne’er too hot. 


And the flowers keep in their childhood 
For the Fairie Companie. 


The woods are so thick with underbrush 
that we could not see ten feet within them. 
Masses of yellow St. John’s-wort choked 
up the crevices between gigantic ferns 
which, in turn, twined about the trunks of 
the holly, yew, beech, and ash trees. Many 
times these trees spring directly from the 
limestone bowlders, which cover the 
greater part of the soil, and seem to have 
no earth to draw sustenance from—and 
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vet, they are hardy; the bowlders are 
thick with beautiful lichens, and the trees 
are often very nearly covered by ivy and 
other parasitic growths. 

As the coach neared Glengariff, we 
could look back through the fertile valley 
with its rim of mountains to the blue of 
the open sea. 

One can scarcely imagine anything 
more picturesque than Glengariff Bay, as 
we saw it, by moonlight that evening. The 
shores slope up to the thick woods, and the 
hotels and dwellings are almost hidden in 


“in an hour.” However, we know that 
the soldiers were compelled to do it in an 
ineredibly short space of time under 
penalty of death. 

The mean winter temperature of Glen- 
gariff is fifty-two degrees. Therefore, one 
may see what an admirable winter resort 
it is, so far as climate and beauty are con- 
cerned. 

The next morning at nine the coach was 
waiting, and, in company with an English- 
man and his two daughters and an Irish 
priest (who had a legend for every mile), 
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Blarney Castle 


magnolias and fuchsias, the latter growing 
to a height of ten feet and loaded. with 
blossoms. In the middle of the bay is 
Ganish Island, capped by a ruined fort. 
This is one of the 

Scenes that sink into the being 

Till the eyes grow full with seeing, 

And the mute heart can but bless 

Him that shaped such loveliness. 

Marvelous tales are told about Crom- 
well’s Bridge, on the old Berehaven Road. 
Some say it was built, by order of the Pro- 
tector, “in a day and a night,” and some, 
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we set out for Killarney, forty-two miles 
away. As we left the valley, we began to 
see the poverty-stricken land in County 
Kerry (though this county is fertile com- 
pared with those on the western coast). 
Long stretches of stony ground, with only 
here and there patches of tillable soil were 
visible. Little stone or mud cabins with 
thatched roofs, their wide-throated chim- 
neys sending out the biting smoke of the 
peat, were the only habitations, and we 
know that there are forty thousand such 
in Ireland. 
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Bogs which are wet spongy morasses 
cover an area of 4,420 square miles in 
Ireland, and when cut and dried serve as 
fuel. 

Along these bogs, or marshlands, men 
and boys were cutting the peat and turf, 
and stacking the squares (as we do bricks) 
to dry in the sun. The priest related how 
the people dragged the bogs with long 
grappling irons in their search for sunken 
forest oaks from which many ornaments 
and souvenirs are carved. These trees 
become as black as ebony from long im- 
mersion in the iron-impregnated swamp, 
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Farther on the peasants were burning 
the furze bushes in their efforts to clear 
the ground, as well as remove the sally, a 
shrub as sweet-smelling as the ozier. The 
priest bewailed the fact that so many of 
the better class of farmers had gone to 
America and left the land uncultivated. 
Miles and miles of ground, unfit for any- 
thing but goats, are found in southern 
Ireland, and the greater portion of the 
farming land can be used only between 
June and August, as the grass is what the 
Irish call “ fumagh,” or wild grass. 
Shortly after we emerged from the tun- 
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Glengariff Harbor, Bantry Bay 


and are often so flexible that they can be 
braided into ropes. Some trees are known 
to have been buried thus for fifteen hun- 
dred years. The father told us an odd 
little tale of two men who were crossing 
a bog one night, when one began to sink. 
The other ran with great haste to the 
nearest cabin and called to a farmer to 
bring a rope and help pull out his friend. 
“How far is he in?” said the farmer. 
“Up to his heels,” yelled the man. “No 


haste then,” answered the farmer. “ Oh,” 
replied the man, “I forgot to tell you he 
went in head first.” 





nel which pierces the chain of mountains 
between County Cork and County Kerry, 
we could see, across the valley, the Mac- 
gillicuddy’s Reeks separated from the 
Tomies range by a deep, wedge-shaped 
valley—the celebrated “ Pass of Dunloe.” 
In the center of the pass is the lake noted 
especially for the legend of Saint Patrick 
and the snakes of Ireland. Says Cox :— 


For here—before Saint Patrick’s rod, 
The last snake slid from Erin’s sod. 
When sunlight dies upon the peaks 
That form Magillicuddy’s Reeks, 

And neither shout nor horn of guide 
Is heard upon the mountain side, 


























Up from the depths will slowly rise 

A serpent’s head of monster size, 

That turns a keen, inquiring eye 
Upon the merge and pathway nigh; 
Then with a hiss is lift the hair, 

And splash that sends the spray in air, 
It pops below the wave again; 

As if with more than mortal ken, 

It saw Saint Patrick’s crozier bright 
Still warning it to keep from sight. 


About four o’clock we descended to a 
plain where we could see the glorious 


chain of Killarney Lakes, gemmed with 
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emerald islets and fantastic rocks. 
Another turn through a wildwood, where 
blackberries are thickest, and we were in 
the demesne of Muckross, owned by the 
Herbert family, who reside part of the 
year at Muckross House, a smart dwelling 
in the park. 

Within this demesne are the ruins of 
Muckross Abbey, erected in 1440 upon the 
foundation of the ancient building. There 
is a legend, so says a writer of Irish life, 
that an Irish priest was banished from 
Rome for ridiculing an Italian brother, 
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and as a penance was ordered to travel 
over his native country until he found a 
place called “ Skeeheen-a-Vibo,” and there 
to found an abbey. He was forbidden at 
the same time to make any inquiries as to 
the locality mentioned. One day, when 
footsore and weary, he came upon a group 
of children, and overheard one say to the 
other, “ D’ ye know where yer goats are, 
to be sure?” ‘The other answered in the 
negative, when the first speaker said, “ Up 
yonder—at Skeeheen-a-Vibo.” The priest, 


overjoyed, hastened to gather together all 
the masons of the country, and began the 
abbey; but as fast as they builded in the 
daytime, the devil and his imps tore it 
down at night, and at last he was in de- 
spair. The angels seeing his efforts, and 
knowing his good heart, took pity on him 
and finished the abbey in a single night 
when he was asleep. 

The present abbey is one of the most 
charming ruins in Ireland. In the center 
of the nave is the tomb of the “ great 
O’Donoghue,” so I was told by a distin- 
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guished-looking Englishman who was 
examining the fast-fading Latin inscrip- 
tion on the slab. 

The cloisters of the abbey show pointed 
and semi-circular arches in a good state 
of preservation. In the center is an 
ancient monster yew, its spreading 
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trunk has been entirely severed from the 
roots, it is as fresh and green as ever. 
About the abbey is the tiny “ God’s Acre,” 
with its curious old tombstones “ whose 
names Time’s hand has brushed away.” 
After a restful night at the Muckross 
Hotel, we climbed into a jaunting-car and 
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branches forming a complete canopy over 
the court. 
But no one touched the cloistered yew, 
Its ancient legend well they knew— 
Who plucks a leaf from this old tree 
Within a year a corpse will be. 
The ivy which clothes the walls is so 
vigorous that in several places where the 





with a stout little pony named “ Paddy ” 
started on our first day’s tour of the lakes. 
For a couple of hours we were traveling 
through the main road of the Herbert 
game preserves, where the branches of the 
arbutus-trees met overhead. The fruit of 
the arbutus is of the size and color of a 
large strawberry, and should be eaten with 
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care, as it seems to have narcotic qualities. 
Only the calls of the goldfinch and the 
thrush, the rustling of the woodcock or 
the pheasant among the dry leaves dis- 
turbed the wondrous quiet of these woods, 
where in the hunting season the red deer 
comes crashing through in order to reach 
the water and escape the pack at its very 
heels. Nine deer, we are told, is not an 
unusual bag for a day’s sport. Very little 
poaching is done, barring a few rabbit- 
traps, and as this section is overrun with 
them, little attention is paid to that. 
Crossing Brickeen Bridge where we look 
up the waters to the Colleen Bawn Rock, 
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body, we proceeded to view the “ Old Weir 
Bridge,” so named from the weir, or sal- 
mon-trap, near by. Here the rhododen- 
drons grow higher than man, and are as 
Juxuriant as if in the tropics. 

The beauty of Killarney does not de- 
pend wholly upon the silver waters, the 
lofty hills, the wealth of foliage, or even 
the ancient abbeys, but the effect of color 
and of light and shade, which, ever-chan- 
ging, ever-playing about the heights and 
across the shimmering lakes, lends a mys- 
tical charm that is divine. 

From all parts of the Lower Lake, Ross 
Castie, built in the fourteenth century, is 
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and Devil’s Island,—both are connected 
with legendary history,—we catch en- 
chanting glimpses of the Purple Moun- 
tain, and farther on alight at Dinnis 
Cottage. “Here one may enjoy a thick, 
juicy salmon steak which has_ been 
fastened to the end of an arbutus twig and 
broiled over live coals, the arbutus lend- 
ing the fish a delicate flavor. 

“'The Meeting of the Waters ” is within 
easy walking distance of Dinnis Cottage, 
and so while “ Paddy ” rested his fat little 


most conspicuous. It was from this point 
that the following day we took a small 
boat for Innisfallen Island. Every one 
who knows his Moore, remembers the 
dainty verses to this spot :— 
Sweet Innisfallen, long shall dwell 
In memory’s dream that sunny smile, 
Which o’er thee on that evening fell, 
When first I saw thy fairy isle. 
No more enchanting scene can be 
imagined than the glade in the center of 
the island, where a flock of snowy sheep 
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were grazing. All about it, like a wall, 
were the giant ash and yew trees bending 
their branches as if to screen from vulgar 
gaze the ruins of the Priory founded on 
this island by Saint Finian in the seventh 
century. The annals of Innisfallen writ- 
ten by Saint Finian have been indispen- 
sable in completing Irish history. 

What truly great men were these same 
Irish monks! Simple, devout, charitable, 
and withal so wonderfully clever! From 
the seventh to the end of the eighth 
century, when the fine arts were almost 
extinct in Italy, an art had sprung 
inte existence and had been cultivated 
in’ Ireland absolutely different from 
avy: which had _ previously existed. 
I}luminated manuscripts had _ reached 
a degree of perfection never before 
seen. Before this Celtie style originated, 
the character of all decorated writings had 


been limited to the use of colored, gold, 
and silver inks on stained purple and 
white grounds, with only a few flourishes 
about the initial letters, and also to the 
introduction of pictures (either square or 
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oblong) in plain or slightly bordered 
frames. The Irish introduced enlarging 
the size of the first sentence of their manu- 
scripts as well as the initial letters, and 
they decorated them as well as the borders 
in patterns of the most intricate design. 

Some of these designs were Chinese-like 
in their representations of grotesque ani- 
mals interlaced with coils, spirals, and 
dots, where not a false line or an irregu- 
larity could be detected. It is said that on 
one of the documents, in the space of a 
quarter of an inch, by the use of a mag- 
nifying glass, one hundred and fifty inter- 
lacements of a slender ribbon formed of 
white lines edged with black, upon a black 
background, could be traced. No wonder 
tradition attributes this work to the 
angels. 

In delicacy of workmanship and ex- 
quisite taste in arranging colors no manuv- 











scripts can be compared with the early 
Irish productions, some of which may be 
seen in Trinity College, Dublin, the 
British Museum, and the Imperial 
Museum, Vienna. 
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So with this thought uppermost in our Dublin, the metropolis. “Dear, dirty 
minds we said farewell to the lovely lakes, Dublin!” as Lady Morgan (dubbed by her 
the fairy isles, and wildwoods, and board- people “The Wild Irish Lass”) once 
ing the train took our way northward to called it. 
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AT THE GOLDEN GATE 


HE waits by the Golden Gate for me, 
And beyond is the sky and the boundless sea, 
The changing, abiding, deep ocean of love, 


With the sky of hope as the arch above. 


I come, dear one, but the way is long, 

And my only scrip is the lover’s song 

That springs in my heart and sings of thee, 
As I follow the path to the open sea. 

I cross the mountains, I cross the plain, 
But when I come to the hills again 

I know that beyond I shall see the main; 
And there by the Golden Gate at last 

I shall find thee waiting, the journey past. 


So I come, dear heart, but the way is long, 
And the world heeds not to my lover’s song, 
And the smile oft fades from the fickle sky, 
And the birds to my voice give no reply: 
But I struggle on to the sea of love, 
With the sky of hope as the arch above,— 
[ struggle on to the Golden Gate, 
For the West wind whispers, “I wait, I wait!” 
William Wallace Whitelock. 
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By MARIA WEED 


HE incident which I am about to re- 
late occurred in a well-known sum- 
mer resort in the Rocky Mountains. 

Here each year are gathered health and 
pleasure-seekers from all parts of the 
country. The grandeur of the scenery, 
the exhilarating, life-giving air, made it 
of all locations the most attractive to me. 

The town proper consisted of a post- 
office, general store, restaurant, one church, 
a large hotel, and perhaps thirty cottages. 
These last varied in design from the 
simple one-story dwelling to the more pre- 
tentious habitations which boasted of 
balconies, dormer-windows, and other 
architectural adornments. 

Ignoring all of these, I built a four- 
room log cabin, with old-fashioned. hospi- 
table fireplaces. The shining timber gave 





“Dutch ”’ 


to the side-walls the primitive appearance 
which I desired, and the effect was height- 
ened by the quaintest of furnishings. Na- 
vajo blankets served as portiéres and 
draperies, fur rugs covered the polished 
floors, while in the shadowy crevices of the 
ceiling there lurked here and there a 
bright-eyed fox or a grinning wildcat. A 
huge eagle spread its wings over the 
mantle, and a white owl stood sentinel over 
the door leading from the hall into the 
reception-room. The middle room was the 


library, ideal in its appointments—a stu- 
dent’s paradise. Its low, broad windows 
with their cushioned seats commanded a 
view of the ever-changing Rockies, un- 
equaled in that vicinity. 

My friends said that I had paid dearly 
for this magnificent outlook, as it involved 
my being somewhat remotely located, and 
required too long a walk to the hotel where 
I took my meals. But, being in robust 
health and not at all timid, I enjoyed to 
the utmost the isolation, rest and relaxa- 
tion which the spot afforded, congratulat- 
ing myself daily that I had succeeded at 
last in putting the requisite distance be- 
tween the tiresome, taxing, bustling world 
and myself. 

It afforded me the greatest pleasure to 
invite my friends to visit me from time to 
time, and the excursions to unfrequented 
canons, waterfalls, and other natural won- 
ders occupied our leisure when books failed 
to satisfy. 

My usual family consisted of a maid 
(Mary), and my dog (“Dutch”). The 
latter was my companion, my knight, my 
adoring slave. He was a little fellow of 
remarkable pedigree, in that his father 
and mother were the highest types of their 
different breeds, “ Queen” being a beagle 
hound and “Bob” a Dachshund. In- 
numerable were the cups and other prizes 
awarded to each in the various bench- 
shows where they had been exhibited; so 
that it was no wonder that their descend- 
ant fell heir to all the royal gifts and 
graces (?) of his illustrious lineage—a 
long white body, excessively short bowed 
legs and clumsy feet, a broad chest and 
slender, pointed tail, which he carried as 
erectly as a flagstaff. Shapely silken ears 
he had which played an active part in the 
sign Janguage that served him for speech. 
Add to this a beautiful face, lighted by a 
pair of brown eyes which were capable of 
expressing his varying moods with marvel- 
ous accuracy, shining like green stars in 
moments of danger, and in another breath 
bespeaking the tender devotion of a loving 
protector, a lifelong friend. 


This is the “outward and visible” 
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Dutch, but the real character of my cham- 
pion can not be conveyed in words. Visi- 
tors called him my “ out-runner,” as he 
invariably preceded me in my walks, look- 
ing backward with speaking intelligence to 
assure me of his presence. 

If there was one thing more than an- 
other that Dutch detested, it was the weck- 
ly “hop” at the hotel, the sole occasion 
when his services as escort were not re- 
quired. Worse than that, he was not ex- 
pected. He knew the day, and was out of 
sorts when it arrived, that unfailing 
barometer, his tail, revealing the depths to 
which his spirits had fallen. At such 
times even his sweetest consolation, a cot- 
ton cat, failed to afford its usual pleasure, 
and he would lie in the corner for hours 
with half-closed eyes, the picture of for- 
lornness. 

In one of these seasons of depression I 
took him for a stroll, and we chanced to 
pass a group of men and boys who carried 
a wire cage-trap in which was confined a 
luckless rat of unusual size. They were 
accompanied by a large Irish setter and a 
pug, whose excited manner evidenced that 
they were anticipating much from the 
prospective tournament. Dutch was sullen 
and cross, but at sight of the rat his ears 
worked expectantly and his sad eyes 
brightened. Still he did not join the pro- 
cession, but lingered alongside, his keen, 
watchful gaze riveted on the trap. 

When the desired spot was reached, the 
young man who carried the prisoner 
paused, and, jailor-like, prepared to open 
the door for the captive. Out it came into 
the very jaws of the large dog, who killed 
it in one munch. But before he could 
claim the honor due a victor, Dutch rushed 
upon him with a wicked snarl and a 
vicious snap, tore the quivering victim 
from the mouth of the astonished setter, 
and with head lifted high in air bore it in 
triumph to where I stood and laid it at 
my feet. A shout of applause followed 
this audacious appropriation of another’s 
glory, and for a moment we were more 
conspicuous than was agreeable. From 
that hour, however, Dutch became a sort 
of commander-in-chief in dog circles. 

On the Fourth of July he wore with be- 
coming dignity the national colors about 
his neck, and stood by with praiseworthy 
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composure when the children made day 
and night hideous with firecrackers and 
the like. 

Babies petted him, women called him 
“homely, but nice.” and men invariably 
coveted him. To cats in general he was a 
terror, the only exception being our cabin 
pet, “ Mr. Moffett,” whose claws had made 
a decided impression upon Dutch’s earlier 
life, and the treaty of peace agreed upon 
by them at that time was rigidly main- 
tained when our hero came of age. 

The fondest of feline mothers were 
robbed of their darlings by this wanton 
kidnaper, and many a promising kitten 
went motherless to bed because of his in- 
stinctive dislike of her kind. This was my 
one trial, and fruitless were my attempts 
to rid him of this habit. So clever was he 
in making these raids that no one in the 
neighborhood suspected him when a be- 
loved household “Tabby ” was missing. 
Mr. Moffett’s preservation was his safe- 
guard. 

One day at dinner'I perceived that “ our 
table” had received an added guest. This 
meant that a new permanent boarder had 
taken up his residence among us. A 
glance revealed that he was the type of 
man whom women admire, tall, finely pro- 
portioned, and with that reserve force 
which is evidenced by a strong, firm mouth 
and square but shapely chin. His eyes 
I saw for the first time when I was pre- 
sented to him a few moments later. They 
were bluish gray in color when’ the pupil 
was contracted; at other times they were 
almost black; at all times they were un- 
comfortably penetrating when his gaze 
was fixed upon you. 

“T am very glad to meet Miss Evans,” 
said a voice which thrilled me with its 
depth and quality. 

Our conversation touched upon general- 
ities, places of interest, prospects for hunt- 
ing, fishing, and so forth. 

“T am expecting a friend later,” volun- 
teered the newcomer in one of the pauses. 
“He is an invalid, and I have come to 
prepare a place for him.” 

There was such a world of loving inter- 
est and solicitude in the tone in which this 
was uttered that every woman present in- 
wardly vowed to supply the expected sick 
man with books and delicacies galore. A 
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few more commonplaces, and he arose, 
saying that he would look about the place. 

“You should see Miss Evans’s cabin,” 
ventured Mrs. Cory with a deprecatory 
jook in my direction. 

I stammered something, when he gal- 
lantly came to my rescue with, “ In time, 
when I shall have established my right to 
such a privilege, it would afford me the 
greatest pleasure. Is not Mr. Marvin 
here? I had hoped to find him awaiting 
me.” 

Now, the gentleman in question had 
been summoned abroad by the sudden and 
severe illness of his sister. This we both 
attempted to communicate in one breath. 

“Indeed?” regretfully. “I trust it is 
not Miss Katherine, a charming person! ” 

This time we each waited for the other 
to confirm his fears. It fell upon me, and 
I said, “ Unfortunately, it is Miss Kather- 
ine.” 

“T am very sorry for her brother,” he 
murmured, and bowing deferentiallv to v 
left the table. 

The sudden exit of Mr. Marvin had 
thrown all Mountain Falls into a panic. He 
was a leading spirit, the originator of 
various schemes for amusement, and a 
general favorite. Any friend of his was 
certain to receive a warm welcome from 
his admirers here, and each determined to 
contribute a share toward the entertain- 
ment of the latest arrival. 

It was my turn first. After adjourning 
to the drawing-room, as was our custo 
evenings, I was literally besieged by re- 
quests to play, and could not refuse. 
The eyes of the stranger lent their entreaty 
to the general demand, and I was certain 
that I had at least one intelligent musical 
critic. 

“You play Bach well,” I heard a low 
voice say at my elbow. 

I started, crimsoned, and stammered 
something about its being excellent prac- 
tice. 

“Do you play any of Chopin’s pre- 
ludes? ” he asked hesitatingly. 

They were my delight, and once 
launched, I found myself carried by my 
enthusiasm through a number of them. 
When I turned we were alone. 

“1 have wearied them all! ” I exclaimed 
in dismay. “ Why did you not leave me 
also? 


I deserved it.” 
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“It was my fault, if fault there be, and 
you were so generous.” 

“Do you play?” I asked. 
you must.” 

He shook his head. 

“You sing, then? Ah, that is it!” 

I had risen to leave, and was tying a lace 
scarf about my head. 

“I am deeply indebted to you for the 
pleasure you have given me,” he added. 

“You shall demonstrate it by singing 
for me next time,” I said, with an effort 
to cover my embarrassment. 

“ Certainly I will, if you will accompany 
me, but I warn you to expect nothing. 
Good-night ! ” 

As I passed through the outer door | 
found Dutch awaiting me, and as Mr. Lat- 
imer stooped to pat him, the little animal 
met his advances with a menacing growl. 

The rebuff seemed to pique the gentle- 
man, for he turned without comment and 
entered the house. 


“ Certainly 


In an incredibly short time our new 
boarder’s preferences became unwritten 
laws among us, his opinions our court of 
appeal. 

There was not a suggestion of aggres- 
siveness in his manner, and his actions 
were marked by the most careful consid- 
eration for others. As Mrs. Markham, our 
authority in matters of etiquette, often 
said, he was “ the seventh generation rep- 
resentative of good breeding, a veritable 
gentleman! ” 

His periodical absences “upon business” 
left a void so pronounced, a vacancy so ap- 
parent, that no one thought of denying 
the fact that his presence had become a 
social necessity. 

It was during one of these seasons of in- 
activity and stagnation that, being bur- 
dened by the general spiritual depression 
of the hotel, I sauntered out with Dutch 
for a mountain ramble. The little fellow 
was in especially good spirits, and flew 
over the ground in frantic joy at being my 
sole companion. His laughing face 
would turn to me for approval when after 
a momentary desertion he would return 
with bounding, rabbit-like motion, his ears 
waving like pennons in the breeze. I 
carried my mountain staff and swung it 
lazily over the tops of the thick shrubs 
which covered the ground. 

















Suddenly I was startled by a low, omin- 
ous growl, succeeded by a sharp ringing 
bark from Dutch. (I have failed to men 
tion, I think, that the houndlike bark of 
the dog was out of all proportion to his 
size, with volume enough for twenty 
canines.) I turned instantly and saw, to 
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I thought I had never seen so magnificent 
a specimen of physical manhood. 

He came slowly down the mountain- 
side, and his firm, elastic stride lent grace. 
to his every movement. 

“ Would you mind if I were to tell you 
that you remind me of a very wicked 


**He seated himself at the piano and sang”’ 


my astonishment, Mr. Latimer. He was 
in hunting costume, minus a gun—a short, 
tan-colored jacket, with large-checkered 
trousers of a darker shade of the same 
color, tucked into well-fitting, high-topped 
boots. His hat was of soft felt, of the style 
worn by military officers. As he stood on 
the ledge of a projecting rock above me, 





character as you stand there with the 


rugged mountains for a background?” I 
called to him. 
“TI shall not be in the least offended. 


Indeed, I am as curious as a woman when, 


once a mystery is afloat. Of whom do I 
remind you?” he returned. 


“ Of Fra Diavolo,” I answered daringly.. 
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“Let me complete the illusion then,” 
and swinging his hat above his head he 
burst into the glorious aria with which the 
reckless Diavolo has entranced many an 
audience. 

I shivered, yet stood enchanted under 
the magic spell of the rapturous voice, 
the masterful personality of this man in 
the new réle of nonchalant cavalier. 

He finished the melody as he neared the 
spot where Dutch and I were standing, 
the former bristling with rage at this un- 
looked-for interruption. 

“T shall never teach Dutch to be polite, 
I fear,” said I, commanding the dog to lie 
down. He obeyed sullenly, and was quiet 
only when I seated myself upon a moss- 
covered stump and allowed him to rest 
his long-pointed nose upon my foot. 

“He resents this intrusion, and is 
‘frank enough to avow it. He does not like 
me—never will; but I have a great admir- 
ation for him,” he said. 

He had thrown his hat upon the ground, 
and the light breeze fanned the hair back 
from his fine intellectual forehead. As 
the sunlight fell upon the wavy mass [ 
discovered a trace of auburn in it. Did [ 
imagine it, or was he a shade paler than 
usual ? 

“T am surprised to see you here,” I 
ventured at length. “ We all supposed that 
you had gone to Denver.” 

“You were right—and wrong. 
turned with a hunting-party.” 

“ But your gun—did you leave it in the 
underbrush, fearing to frighten me? I 
am not in the least timid.” 

“No; I borrowed one for the hunt and 
returned it by a messenger. I would 
vouch for your fearlessness under any cir- 
cumstances,” he added, and the handsome 
eyes were fixed upon me in such unmistak- 
able admiration that I arose and turned 
toward the homeward path. 

“Don’t go,” he said apologetically. 
“What a fine view you must have from 
your cabin! ” irrelevantly. 

“The finest to be found in this region,” 
I responded enthusiastically. “ But you 
have never seen fit to embrace the oppor- 
tunity to judge for yourself.” 

“Mrs. Cory’s precipitate courtesy pre- 
vented my availing myself of your gener- 
ous invitation.” 

“ Well, you can now come upon a second 
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bidding. I am always glad to welcome my 
friends, and my cabin is one of my most 
valued possessions.” 

“You are a fortunate woman to be able 
to gratify your tastes.” 

“Yes, as the world sees such things, I 
am. It is my compensation, I suppose, for 
having no near relatives.” 

“T too am alone,” he said almost bit- 
terly. 

We had reached the path leading to my 
cabin, and with his pathetic confession 
ringing in my ears, we parted. I saun- 
tered slowly on, Dutch alone displaying an 
interest in our surroundings. 

It was the day for the “hop.” I had 
pronounced it a bore in the morning, and 
had determined to shirk my duty and re- 
main at home with a new book. Now, 
however, my mood had changed. I would 
go, and moreover, would wear that creamy 
white crépe gown which had never seen the 
light since it left the dressmaker’s hands. 
Yes, and just for once—why not?—I 
would complete the costume by the addi- 
tion of my chiefest treasure, my far-famed 
pendant, which consisted of a ruby of un- 
usual size and exceptional perfection, sur- 
rounded with diamonds. In New York I 
often wore it, but here it seemed out of 
place. Indeed, I had refrained from dis- 
playing any jewels since my arrival. 

During the afternoon I seemed en- 
veloped in a sort of magnetic influence. 
It was a pleasure to do nothing—to sit and 
gaze dreamily into the bottomless abys» 
of the chasm under my window, which 
seemed lined with soft fir-trees, colored 
wild flowers, and bright-tinted shrubs. 

“T too am alone!” Ever and anon the 
pathos of the avowal reeurred to me, while 
pictured indelibly upon my memory was 
the image of the handsome speaker. 

At dinner Mr. Latimer said little or 
nothing to me, and my spirits sank accord- 
ingly. As I stood for a moment upon the 
veranda to adjust my wrap, I determined 
that I would not attend the hop. 

“Miss Evans, may I call for you this 
evening?” said a voice I knew so well. 
“ You are coming, of course.” 

“T had about decided not to,” I an- 
swered debatively. 

“Then let me beg you to alter that de- 
cision.” 

“ Very well,” I replied ; “ at nine, then.” 


















“Thank you,” and he stood with lifted 
hat as I descended the steps. 
I shall not forget that night. Promptly 
_ at the appointed hour my escort made his 
appearance, and his magnificent figure 
was never displayed to better advantage 
than in full evening-dress. 
His appreciative eye took in every de- 


‘The window was raised and the form of a 
man stood between me and the light” 


tail of the cabin furnishings, and he ex- 
amined with keenest interest the package 
of late publications open upon the table. 

“ You like my little home? ” I inquired 
smilingly. 

“Like it? It is ideal! Fortunate, for- 
tunate woman, to have such an earthly 
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haven! I am not surprised that you chose 
this retreat in preference to a hotel hop. 
However, you are expected there, and no 
excuses will be accepted as a substitute. 
You enjoy dancing? ” 

*“ Intensely ! ” 

“ Of course, you dance well. Your play- 
ing is a guarantee of that.” 




























“Sing me one song before we go,” I 
urged, 
He seated himself at the piano and sang 
as I have never heard it rendered, “ Keep : 
thy heart for me,” from the “ Rose of Cas- 
tile.” As the last note died away he arose, 
and taking up his hat hurried toward the 
door, stopping a moment to fasten the end 
of my white scarf about my head. 

The moon was full and the mountains 
were bathed in its silvery sheen. We 
walked briskly, as though in haste to reach 
our destination, and he seemed preoc- 
cupied. 

“This night is enough to drive a man 
mad! ” he exclaimed at length. 

“Tt has the opposite effect upon me,” 
I replied. 

“ Are you never afraid that your little 
domain will be invaded ? ” he queried. 
“No; I am very safe here. It is not 
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like other resorts, and I have spent three 
summers in the cabin unmolested.” 

“TI dare say you are right, but most 
women would be timid, and it hardly seems 
prudent. However, as you say, the place 
is different from many, and you are a 
brave little soul! ” 

He added this last with a daring for 
which I held the moonlight’ responsible 
and made no answer. — 

We entered the hotel, and a few mo- 
ments later I met him at the dressing- 
room door. We descended the stairs to- 
gether. 

The dining-room had been converted 
into a ball-room, and we were greeted by 
the strains of one of Strauss’s waltzes. 

“Come,” was all he said. In another 
instant I was being wafted rhythmically 
through space. The odor of violets seemed 
to fil] the air, and we floated, floated rap- 
turously on, the colors of the costumes, the 
decorations and the lights mingling in 
rainbow combinations before my half-open 
eyes. Verily, he danced as he sang—better 
than any one I ever met. 

Once as I chanced to look upward I 
found that the blue-black eyes had been 
testing their power to attract my own, and 
my cheeks burned resentfully as I per- 
ceived the smile of triumphant satisfaction 
which accompanied the act. 

The musicians were generous and the 
waltz continued until even I marveled at 
its length. As we neared the leader, I was 
amazed to see my partner signal to him, 
and the strains ceased. 

“ Prearranged,” thought I. 

He led me to a tiny baleony. My cloak 
was brought by an attendant, and my neck 
and arms were protected from even that 
balmy night air. 

“T am not warm,” I remonstrated. 

“Keep it around you. How well you 
look in that gown! Do you lack for any- 
thing, I wonder? ” 

This last more to himself than to me, 
and the tone in which it was uttered had in 
it an undercurrent of excitement. I had 
never seen him so moved, and remained 
silent, fearing, I knew not what. 

* You are not responsive to-night. Per- 
haps your quick intuition has discovered 
that I am not quite myself. Business com- 
plications of a most annoying nature de- 
press me.” 











“Set them aside and assert your right 
to be your best self,” I ventured with some 
warmth. 

“ My best self! What do you mean by 
that, little woman? Do you believe in dual 
natures?” He turned upon me with des- 
perate eagerness. 

“I do not know what I believe when you 
demand an answer in that tone,” I gasped ; 
“but I am certain that God has endowed 
all men equally in the matter of resistive 
force.” 

* How little you know! What if I were 
to tell you that I, for instance, had had no 
loving influence to mold my life, that my 
recollection of a motherless home was too: 
sad to recall! Would that seem to be a 
fair chance, so far as I am concerned? ” 

I thought of the “seventh generation 
representative ” of our imagination and 
slowly answered: “In a way, you have 
undermined one of my pet theories; but 
again, when I recognize your attainments, 
I am glad to count you among the remark- 
able exceptions to the rule.” 

“ Another waltz. May I have it? 
Something tells me that I must make the 
most of fleeting opportunities. It may be 
the suggestion of inborn selfishness, but it 
suits me to press my claim.” 

I took his arm and again seemed borne 
aloft to a realm of violets, melody, and 
light. There was not a thought of action. 
The dance came to a close, and we lingered: 
a long time thereafter in the refreshment- 
room. 

His mood had changed, and I was enter- 
tained indefinitely by his graphic descrip- 
tion of mountain-climbing in the Alps. 

Others then divided my attention, and I 
saw no more of him until he claimed me 
for the last quadrille. 

His knightly dignity and superb grace 
attracted much attention, but all uncon- 
scious of their notice he moved through 


the varied figures of the cotillon. 


The mountain-path leading from the 
hotel to the cabin was barely wide enough 
for two pedestrians. Gathering my filmy 
drapery about me, I threw it over one arm, 
Mr. Latimer supporting me by the other as 
we climbed the continuous ascent. 

He was silent, and I thought him 
wearied. We parted at the door of the 
cabin with the usual exchange of compli- 
ment. As I entered my little castle, I felt 
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for the first time since my occupancy of it 
a sense of loneliness. I longed for a com- 
panion—some one to speak to. When in 
response to this desire I addressed a com- 
monplace remark to Dutch, my voice 
seemed louder than was its wont, and a 
feeling akin to terror seized me. If I 
only dared to call Mr. Latimer back and 
ask him to tell Mary to return at once to 
me! I had given her permission to remain 
at the hotel for the night. 

All this, of course, I knew to be foolish 
fear, but I could not disnossess myself of 
it. 1 lighted every lamp in the cabin. 
Then, in the dread of attracting the atten- 
tion of some wayfarer, I extinguished them 
all. 

Dutch reflected my uneasiness, and his 
dreams were disturbed by molesting im- 
ages, for he growled and moaned unceas- 
ingly in his sleep. 

Finally I retired, after securing with 
bolts and bars every window and door. 
But there is nothing that so resists one’s 
demands upon it as slumber. My eyes 
would not remain closed, and I strained 
my ears to catch every sound. My very 
breathing seemed to resound through the 
room. The hoot of a neighboring owl sent 
a tremor through my frame, and when the 
stillness was broken by the dreary cry of 
a roving wildcat my heart stood still for 
fright. Reason offered no argument that 
emotion would entertain, and how long I 
lay in this state of horrible expectancy I 
shall never know. 

I was destined soon to learn the dif- 
ference between suspense and realization. 
It was made known to me by an unmis- 
takable snapping of something over the 
library window. A long silence followed, 
and a scratching sound, like the gnawing 
of a mouse, succeeded. Slowly the win- 
dow was raised and the form of a man 
stood between me and the light, the moon- 
beams revealing his stalwart proportions 
and mask-covered features. 

Dutch sprang upon him but received a 
blow which silenced him. Poor, brave lit- 
tle sentinel ! 

The man came forward without hesita- 
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tion to my room, where he lingered a mo- 
ment, framed in the doorway. 

My eyes were open and he saw me as, 
terror-stricken, I awaited his approach, my 
hand involuntarily clutching the priceless 
pendant at my throat. Even in my agony 
of fear his movements reminded me of 
some one, and when he leaned forward 
with one hand outstretched over my bed, 
the odor of English violets was borne in 
upon my benumbed senses. 

Suddenly his hand closed over mine with 
gentle but firm pressure. I was defense- 
less—at his mercy—and I cried aloud: 
“God pity me! for I too am alone! ” ut- 
tering in my despair the very phrase which 
had haunted me all day. 

The grip upon my hand relaxed, and 
with a groan the arm which had raised 
me was withdrawn and I sank upon the 
pillows more dead than alive, conscious 
only that I still possessed my treasure. 

As the man left the bedside and made 
his way toward the door, the silence was 
again broken by a fiendish yelp of rage, 
and Dutch, who had revived, sprang a sec- 
ond time upon the intruder. 

The man leaned forward and the dog 
fell back with a moan. An instant later 
the miscreant dropped from the window 
into the shadowy depths beneath. 

All fear had vanished as I ‘rushed for- 
ward and lighted a lamp. There, in a 
pool of blood from a wound in his side 
lay my valiant knight, my champion, my 
Dutch! But what was that between his 
teeth? I stooped to examine it closely. It 
was a strip of checked black and tan 
woolen goods! The odor of violets—the 
unconscious repetition of his own phrase— 
I saw it all—and swooned. 

A few days later the body of Edward 
Latimer was found lying at the bottom of 
Wood’s Cafion. It was supposed that he 
had gone for an early morning ramble, and 
venturing too near the edge of the preci- 
pice had missed his footing and met this 
sad fate. 

The true history of the tragedy is known 
only to a broken-hearted woman and her 
dog Dutch. 
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RAIMEY’S TEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR RIDE 


HORSEFLESH vs. STEAM 


By T. HESPERIAN ROGERS 


HE story of Louis Raimey’s ride is 
based on facts, and has long since 
gone down as history in the annals 

of the West. There are men yet living 
who remember well the circumstances. 
“ Y-a-ss,” they will say, when broached on 
the subject, “ Raimey made it, but it was 
by the skin of his teeth.” 

In the fall of 1854, Raimey, who was 
then living in California, gathered up a 
big drive of cattle and started north with 
them for Portland, Oregon. Luck was 
with him from the start. All the way up 
he was besieged by buyers. In Yreka he 
sold two hundred head, in Southern Ore- 
gon, another hundred, and in the Wil- 
lamette Valley, yet another hundred; 
consequently, when he arrived at his des- 
tination, there were but a few head left 
him. These he disposed of as soon as he 
could ferry them across the river. 

By this time his cantinas were full of 
gold. The whole amount—ten thousand 
dollars—he deposited with a branch house 
of Adams & Company, of San Francisco. 
Then he and his Mexican drivers bore away 
by easy stages for California. 

It was in the following year, the early 
spring of 1855, made memorable by the 


‘failure of Adams & Company, that the 


young Missourian took his famous ride. 
As it happened, he was in San Francisco 
the day the bank failed. He was just sit- 
ting down to dinner at the Parker House 
when the word came. The little city went 
wild at the news; a panic almost ensued, 
and in a short time the bank was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of excited people. 
The notice posted on the doors, “ This 
bank closed against creditors and deposi- 
tors,” only added fuel to the flames; and 
but for the timely arrival of a hastily- 
formed volunteer police force, the excited 
populace would have broken down the 
doors. 

The loss of that ten thousand dollars in 
far-off Portland, seven hundred and fifty 
miles away, meant much to Raimey. But 


he kept his head. While other men got up 
and hastily left the hotel, he kept his seat. 
He was thinking deeply. The branch 
house, as he well knew, was as yet igno- 
rant of the failure, there being no tele- 
graph line connecting the two cities. The 
only way of communication was by boat; 
and, as he glanced up at the clock at the 
far end of the dining-room, he remem- 
bered the Golden Gate was scheduled to 
sail for the north at two o’clock that after- 
noon! 

The waiter brought on his order and 
placed it on the table. But Raimey never 
so much as saw it; he was absorbed in 
thought. It would take the Golden Gate 
five days, providing there were no head 
winds, to make the trip. If he was not 
there before that time and the money 
drawn, all was lost. He thought even of 
engaging passage on the steamer. But 
that would n’t do, either, he reasoned; for 
she would carry the news and it would 
reach the bank as soon as he. He must 
beat the Golden Gate in. But how? 

Just then a horse that was fastened to 
a hitching-post back of the hotel whinnied. 
The sound was an inspiration. Why had 
he not thought of it before? Though a 
little past the dead of winter, he would 
make the trip on horseback. His fleet- 
footed Tejon first, who would bear him to 
Sacramento; then a relay of fresh horses 
from friends as he met them, and by riding 
day and night he could beat the Golden 
Gate in. It was his only chance. 

To think with Raimey was to act. Ris- 


‘ing from the table, he passed quickly out 


of the hotel and made his way to the feed- 
stable where stood his faithful Tejon. A 
gale was raging on the bay that day, and 
he saw at a glance that it would be im- 
possible for the little transfer-boat to cross 
him over; he would be compelled to round 
it. He ordered his horse saddled. Then 
on Tejon’s back, first south, then east, then 
northeast, with furious gallops, he headed 
for Sacramento, miles and miles away. 

















































Raimey’s Ten-Thousand-Dollar Ride 


As he rounded the arm of the bay and 
thundered across the land where Alameda 
now stands, a steamer with smoking 
stacks backed out from Meiggs’s Wharf 
into the bay. Raimey gave a shout of joy. 
It was now two o’clock; the Golden Gate 
had been distanced two hours on account 
of the storm. Then from far away across 
the water the steamer gave what sounded 
like a defiant blast to his ears and began 
churning her way down the bay towards 
the distant heads. 

On and on, with head thrust far for- 
ward, steadily, never wavering, galloped 
Tejon in his master’s race for gold. The 
city across the bay faded into nothingness. 
Across and over the gigantic shadow of 
Mount Diablo, standing out against the 
setting sun, galloped horse and rider. 
Twenty-six miles south of Sacramento 
Raimey drew rein at a rancher’s house. 
Tejon could go no farther. Yes, the 
rancher had a horse he was willing to 
swap for the time being. He ran to the 
stable and brought the animal out. The 
transfer was quickly made. Young 
Raimey vaulted into the saddle and gal- 
loped on. 

The fresh horse fairly skimmed the 
earth; the twenty-six miles flitted quickly 
by, and as night’s black mantle settled 
down over the valley, shutting out the Si- 
erra Nevada range to his right, he entered 
Sacramento. As he rode into a feed-stable 
he looked at his timepiece. It was nine 
o’clock. He had been in the saddle just 
nine hours. 

“ Quick! ” he shouted to the stable man. 
“Your best horse! I’ve got to make it 
into Portland five days from now, or soon- 
er!” 

The man stared at him in amazement; 
he thought Raimey mad. Yet he lost no 
time in bringing out the best saddle-horse 
in the stable, and five minutes later his 
guest rode out of Sacramento with the leg 
of a chicken in one hand and a biscuit in 
the other. 

From Sacramento, Raimey’s route lay 
up the Sacramento River over a rugged, 
broken country, now traversed by the 
Southern Pacific Railway. On, on, ever 
on, into the silent night went horse and 
rider. Seconds, minutes, hours went by, 
the country growing more rugged as the 
miles flew past. Dark blotches of earth 
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and rock now began to rise up before him; 
a sighing, rippling sound was now heard, 
now lost, as he galloped on. It was the 
Sacramento River singing its way to the 
sea. He had entered the mountains. 

The sky began to lighten perceptibly in 
the east; daylight was not far off. Up a 
long winding grade and down into a val- 
ley Raimey rode, the iron-shod hoofs of his 
horse cutting bars of light in the blackness 
from numerous stones underfoot. A 
camp-fire gleamed in the distance. The 
horseman rode straight for it. His horse 
was giving out. Hobbled horses nibbled 
at the grass as he rode up; dark forms of 
men were silhouetted against the blaze. 

“Who comes there?” challenged a 
heavy voice. 

“ Raimey, the cattle-driver. 
you?” 

“Grampey. I’m freighting up.” 

Now, there was a bond of union existing 
between cattlemen and freighters in those 
days; hence when the honest Grampey 
learned of Raimey’s predicament, he lost 
no time in placing his best horse at his 
disposal. A dozen willing hands assisted 
in transferring the saddle from the back 
of the jaded horse to that of the fresh one, 

“ Now cut for it!” said Grampey, as 
Raimey vaulted into the saddle. “Old 
Blackleg is as full of grit as a harrow is 
full of teeth. So you git a hike on and 
git! Good-by!” 

On and on rode the weary man. Day- 
light came as he rounded a mountain. 
Red Bluff lay below him. He rode down. 
and entered the town. Then he ate his 
breakfast, procured a fresh horse and 
started on. That day he made eighty 
miles, arriving at the little town of Trin- 
ity, at the foot of Scott’s Mountain, a lit- 
tle after seven in the evening. He made 
one stop that day. It was at Shasta City, 
where he exchanged horses. 

Day had long since paled and lapsed 
into night ere he began the ascent of 
Scott’s Mountain. As the old trail ran, it 
was eighty-five good long miles into 
Yreka. He must make it that night. 
Snow lay thick on the mountain and on 
the limbs of the trees; and but for the 
moon which came up and cast its great 
search-light over the white silent night, 
he would have lost the trail. The yelping 
note of a coyote fell on his ears. As he 
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rode down into Scott’s Valley and on past 
Fort Jones, a couple of wolves scurried 
away across the snow-covered plain to the 
cover of the timber. Far away in the 
starry heavens twinkled the great north 
star; to his right spotless-robed Shasta 
rose grim and specter-like against the 
moonlit sky. The night wore on; the 
sky paled; the first gray dawn of day ap- 
peared. As the sun came up, Raimey rode 
into Yreka, his head upon his breast. He 
was asleep. 

Here another horse was brought out and 
saddled. Then, after swallowing several 
cups of steaming black coffee, Raimey 
again mounted, much refreshed, and start- 
ed on. That day at noon he crossed the 
State line; that night he rode down the 
mountain trail into the town of Jackson- 
ville. 

From here on Raimey’s actions are 
somewhat vague. Of his ride through the 
Umpqua, Rogue River, and Willamette 
Valleys, no one knows but himself. 

It was steamer-day in Portland. The 
Golden Gate was expected hourly. A 
crowd was gathered in front of the post- 
office, for steamer-day was quite an event 
in the history of the Northwest in those 
days. There were gathered merchants, 
laborers, and gamblers, in expectancy of 
“letters from home.” 

At nine o’clock Mr. , the cashier of 
Adams & Company, came down as usual 
and opened the doors of the bank for busi- 
ness. The bank was but a short distance 
from the post-office, and as he dusted and 
swept, the cashier could hear the crowd 
railing each other good-naturedly. Old 
man Buxton told a funny story and the 
crowd laughed. Then Judge Bean fol- 
lowed suit. The Judge had gotten but 
half-way through when some one cried, 





“ Look at that man coming up the street!” 


All hands turned their eyes riverward. 
Coming up the hill from the ferry-slip at 
a furious gallop, was a mud-covered figure, 
reeling from side to side like a drunken 
man. 

“ Hither crazy or coming for a doctor,” 
some one suggested. 

“ Possibly a courier bringing news from 
the Indian war out South,” suggested an- 
other. 


“Bless me! It’s Raimey the cattle- 
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man!” exclaimed Judge Bean over his 
spectacles. “ Something ’s up! ” 

The crowd started for the middle of the 
street. The mud-and-foam-covered horse 
deviated not a whit from its course. A 
block away Raimey was seen to put his 
hand to his inside pocket. When he drew 
it out, a paper fluttered in his hand. 

“Out of the way!” he shouted—“ out 
of the way!” 

The crowd scattered. Through their 
ranks rode the horseman like a whirl- 
wind straight up to the doors of the bank 
and stopped. Then he threw the bridle- 
reins over the horse’s head, hurriedly took 
his cantinas from the saddle pommel, 
and vanished inside. 

He was none too soon. The scream of a 
whistle echoed up the river. The crowd 
cheered. The Golden Gate was in! 

M , the bank cashier, stared in 
amazement at the wild-eyed, haggard 
man who thus thrust himself into the bank 
in such unceremonious manner. For the 
moment he failed to recognize his client in 
the mud-covered figure. 

“Tt ’s—it ’s—let me see! Why to be 
sure, it’s Mr. Raimey! Glad to meet you, 
sir. What can I do for you this morning, 
Mr. Raimey?” he asked, regaining his 
composure. 

“T’m in need of a little spare change 
this morning; so I thought I would ride 
into town and get it,” said Raimey, as he 
thrust forward his deposit-check. 

The cashier took up the paper and 
looked at it. 

“ All of it? ” he asked. 

“ All!” said Raimey. 

The cashier began counting out the gold, 
a thousand dollars in a stack. 

“Sorry to lose such a good customer,” 
said he, as he placed the last stack on the 
counter. “But here you are, Mr. 
Raimey,” running his finger-tips lightly 
over the stacks—“ one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten thou 

“ Stop all payments, Ben! For the love 
of heaven, stop all payments!” shouted a 
gray-haired man rushing into the bank. 
“ Adams and Company have failed! ” 

“ So they have,” sighed Raimey sleepily, 
as he raked the gold into his cantinas, 
“so they have! And I’ve rode as man 
never rode before, for five days and nights, 
to beat the news.” 
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MARIA DE LA LUZ 


By MARY HOLT ROSE 


tragedies played with the music in 
these old plazas; and if you. will 
be content to sit quietly in the shadow 
you will catch odd bits of strange dramas 
acted in the silence of Orizaba and the 
moon. Such tales are the corner-stones 
of art, for one must feel before he can 
paint. A creation must be begotten in 
love, sefor. The emotion makes the artist. 
In this plaza I painted Maria de la Luz. 
Not on the canvas,—the picture was not 
ready for the salon for another eighteen 
months,— but on my heart. Every de- 
tail was complete before brush was 
touched to palette, and the model—the 
good God himself sent her to me. That 
was twenty years ago, and I have done 
nothing since worthy to serve as an altar 
panel to it. 
You have seen it? 


A H, sefior, there are comedies and 


Diablo! There was 


nothing in the exhibit to compare with it. 


Such inspiration! Such intensity! Such 
tone! Socrates would have needed no bet- 
ter argument for the immortality of the 
soul than the face of Maria, nor Satan 
for the supremacy of the flesh, than the 
perfection of her form—a matchless Eve 
tempting men to eat of the forbidden 
fruit. Purple-black hair that swept her 
skirts in heavy braids; purple-black eyes 
softening into purple shadows the pen- 
ciled line of her lashes; cheeks in which 
the blood played flush and dark ; the throat 
of a bronze goddess, and arms and bust— 
Caramba! It is from such that the Devil 
gets his pay. 

And Don Jesus—one might have 
fancied him the offspring of a bird of 
paradise. His sombrero embossed in pat- 
terns of gold; his buckskin breeches a 
dove-colored epidermis; his glinting spurs 
projecting like the gaffs of a game-cock; 
and falling carelessly from his shoulders 
with the familiar grace of a toga, the folds 
of his scarlet serape. But he was splendid, 
El Caballero Jesus, and the foremost bri- 
gand of the east coast. 

Here in Jalapa he first caught sight of 
the Sefiorita Maria de la Luz, three days 
before the rich English lord started south 


on his way to Vera Cruz, and a week be- 
fore the bloody robbery which caused the 
name of the Caballero Jesus to ring a 
knell of terror through the breadth of the 
tierras calientes. He had come into the 
Jalapa to gather details of this journey. 
Don Jesus was the Napoleon of brigands. 
He knew no fear and he trusted nothing 
to underlings, and whatever he did was 
artistic. When he hung a man it was with 
a crimson scarf,—such an eye for the 
totality of effect !—and when he poisoned 
it was with a crystal goblet of red wine. 
Orizaba was a mere background to his pro- 
ductions, and he had the audacity of 
genius. That is how he won La Seforita. 

It happened in the plaza when the or- 
chestra was playing “ La Paloma.” The 
instruments had paused and the melody 
flung itself like a tear-spent woman into 
the bosom of the night. At that moment 
they met face to face, and all was over as 
quickly as if a barrier had been swept from 
between them, making of their two paths 
one. If I could paint that look I would 
hang up my palette and retire with Titian 
to the shades of immortality. The com- 
prehensiveness of it! Sefor, you do not 
know the Mexicans. God gave them such 
eyes that they have no need of words. 

I am convinced that a special Provi- 
dence has charge of the artist. If it had 
not been for that glance, and that the 
Sefiora Colomba was deaf, the Sefiorita 
Maria would not have eloped with the 
Caballero Jesus three days later on, and 
the Senor, her fathér, would not have 
stabbed him in cold blood in the cantina at 
Vera Cruz, and I would never have painted 
the Mater Dolorosa which brought me 
fame and a medal from the salon. 

There was a weary wait before the Se- 
fora Maria did me the honor to consent 
to sit to me for her portrait at the convent 
in Jalapa. After all she was not so far 
wrong in her pretty faith in my love for 
the martyred Caballero. Love of the 
beautiful is born in the soul of the true 
artist, and it is sometimes expedient to 
make a particular application of a general 
truth,—eh sefior? One must put aside a 
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few scruples for the sake of so exacting a 
mistress as Art, and to have lost this op- 
portunity would have been a sacrilege. It 
takes a crushing sorrow to leave an ex- 
pression such as that of the Mater Dolo- 
rosa, and it must come in youth while the 
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spirit may be surprised. When troubles 
are expected they are worthless. A mid- 
dle-age grief appeals to no one; the sur- 
prise is the inspiration. Indeed, sefior, a 
rare stroke of good fortune brought me as 
a model the Senorita Maria de la Luz. 








RED RIDING-HOOD 


— and baking both to-day, 
And the luncheon to send at noon; 
So the mother frowns and works away, 
While the hours strike too soon. 
A big brown dog thro’ the door is led 
By a child with a shout of glee; 
“T am little Wed Widin’-hood,” she said, 
“ An’ the wolf is dettin’ me.” 


But “The Wolf” stopped in the mother’s path; 
Red Riding-hood tracked the floor ; 
So she shook the little one in wrath, 
And drove the dog from the door. 
She scarcely thought of the joy she robbed ; 
But the child’s grieved tears flowed free. 
“T was little Wed Widin’-hood,” she sobbed, 
“ An’ the wolf was dettin’ me.” 


The summer’s work and haste are past ; 
The autumn days have come; 

But the mother’s burning tears fall fast, 
As she sits in her silent home. 

A big brown dog looks in at the door, 
And she sadly strokes his head; 

“ Poor wolf, she will come to us no more; 
Wed Widin’-hood is dead.” 


a 8a 


Adaven. 































































THE personality of a city is as mysterious 
as that of the men who constitute it. It is 
by no means a mere aggre- 

Awakening gation of individuals more 

of Civic or less harmonized, but an 

Pride organic unity, a thing with 

a soul, a conscience, and 

with specific and clearly defined character. 

istics. _Some cities, like individuals, are 

jealous of their neighbors; others are proud. 
Some are slothful; others progressive. 

San Francisco has never been a proud city, 
or at least not of late years. From her many 
hills she has looked forth complacently upon 
one of the loveliest bays in the world. At 
the gateway to the Orient she has rested in 
quietude. Other cities and other nations 
might vie with one another for the trade of 
China, but not she. Her merchants were 
contented with the trade they already had, 
and preferred to let good enough alone. 

What has been the cause of the enervation 
of a great city such as this? Why, in an era 
of progress, has it folded its hands? Has it 
been because, conscious of its peerless har- 
bor, of its matchless site, it has grown self- 
satisfied before its time. 

Be this as it may, a change has come over 
the spirit of San Francisco. It has not come 
suddenly, nor is it traceable to any one 
cause; but a change has come, momentous 
and far-reaching in the results which are 
destined to follow. This change has been an 
awakening of civie pride. The first intima- 
tion of its advent was the work accom- 
plished by the Merchants’ Association in 
reforming street cleaning in the business 
sections of town. This was a year or more 
before people had even heard the name of 
Dewey. Then came the Valley Road, and 
finally the announcement that the Santa Fé 
System would enter San Francisco. 

Parallel with these events, came the 
Spanish War, with all its unexpected results 
for good or evil to the country. Whether the 
victory in Manila Bay was fraught with 
disaster or triumph to the nation, it has for 
the present and for the future made San 
Francisco the center of America. We do not 


yet realize this change, but it is upon us. 
Growth and power—an awakening hereto- 
fore undreamed—are at hand. 

It is therefore a matter of no small con- 
cern to the nation at large to observe how 
the city conducts herself under the stress of 
larger responsibilities. The success in gain- 
ing the new charter is the answer to all 
doubters. Probably no other city of the 
Union has a charter at once so radical and so 
admirable. Its success was a fatal blow at 
boss municipal control. It is emphatically 
an instrument for the purification of local 
politics. Indeed, there has seldom been 4 
local election when the personnel of both 
tickets represented so high a standard. That 
scandals should have arisen in connection 
with both the aspirants for the office of 
mayor was a fact deeply to be lamented; but 
it must not be forgotten that both men stood 
in the main for high principles of municipal 
rule. 

Possessing the public confidence, Mayor 
Phelan is destined to do much for the city 
during his term of office. The two special 
elections, one for the issue of $4,550,000 
bonds for an extension of the park system 
into the heart of the city, and the other for 
an issue of $6,475,000 bonds for improved 
school facilities, hospital buildings, and bet- 
ter sewers, carried by overwhelming major- 
ities, prove that the people are in earnest. 
The civic pride of San Francisco has been 
aroused, and the city has entered upon a 
new stage in her career. Her personality 
has changed. She has become ambitious in 
the best sense of the term. She has found 
her conscience and listened to its voice. 


THE formal opening of the new library 
of Stanford University was an event of no 
small importance to the 


The Two State at large. It is only 
University within the last few years 
Presidents that we have begun to 


realize the fuli importance 
of a well-selected and accessible library. It 
is the heart of our intellectual activity, and 
the books which flow back and forth from 
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its center are the life-blood. In the name of 
a higher culture for California, we congratu- 
late the university on its fine new structure. 

At the exercises held in honor of the event, 
the new President of the University of Cali- 
fornia made an address. It is good to have 
two such men as now represent our two 
institutions of higher education. President 
Jordan has had things pretty much his own 
way in school centers until now a man has 
been called who is worthy to stand beside 
him in university affairs. It is peculiarly 
fitting, too, that one of the men should have 
a strong bent in the direction of the natural 
sciences, and the other toward history and 
Greek culture. Out of these two forces is 
to come all that is best in the manhood of 
our State. If the man called to the post 
occupied by Benjamin Ide Wheeler had been 
a scientist, the culture of California would 
surely have become narrow and prejudiced. 
In climate, in its comparative isolation, in 
much of its scenery, and in its location as a 
gateway to the Orient, California is strik- 
ingly like Greece. The prophecy has often 
been made that it was destined to become 
a second Greece. The art, the love of 
beauty, the passion for culture, are all here 
in the germ. May the quickening touch of 
the new President of the State University 
do its work in causing them to grow! 

But Greek culture is not enough for mod- 
ern America. The voice of science has gone 
round the world, and day by day it gains 
in authority among men. It is well for our 
State that we have a.university controlled 
by a man of science. There is no better 
baiiast for the ship of state than science. It 
makes for sanity, for sober judgment, for a 
rational conception of life and affairs. 
President Jordan has been a power in every 
community in which his voice has been 
heard, and his influence has ever been in 
the direction of sane and sober life. Now 
President Wheeler has come amidst us, and 
already he has found favor and has made 
a deep impression, not only on his students 
and faculty, but also upon the State at large. 

One of the reforms much needed in the 
University of California, and which it is 
predicted President Wheeler will make, is 
the establishing of more intimate social rela- 
tions between professors and students. A 
student is not a thing to be talked at, but a 
person to respond to the magnetic touch of 
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personality. Professor Le Conte knows this, 
and so do a few other members of the 
faculty, but this truism has apparently 
never occurred to a large number of them. 


IT IS none too soon to inaugurate an 
active crusade against the reckless waste of 
timber by fire and saw. 


F t Legislation seems incapa- 
ores ble of meeting the evil; so 
Waste our hope of better methods 


must rest largely in educa- 
tion. The establishment of a school of 
forestry in connection with the State Uni- 
versity will be a great gain to the cause. 
Experiments are now being made in the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, back of Pasadena, 
in planting large districts which have been 
burned off. For this purpose a species of 
pine is used which, when well started, is 
practically fire-proof. Why not try this 
same experiment in the Berkeley hills? 


THE people of San Francisco have not 
yet awakened to the importance to the com- 
munity of a good museum 
of natural history. For 
several years the California 
Academy of Sciences has 
been wrestling with the 
problem of making its museum presentable 
and up to date in arrangement and display. 
It has, however, been seriousiy hampered 
by lack of funds. If even a portion of the 
seven thousand dollars which is annually 
expended for taxes could be diverted to its 
museum, which is conducted wholly for the 
instruction of the people, much could be 
accomplished. Even under the existing 
adverse conditions, the museum is now 
assuming a shape in which it is of educa- 
tional value to all who study it with patience 
and intelligence. 

A museum is no longer looked upon as an 
old curiosity-shop where freaks and oddities 
are placed on exhibition. It is a place where 
the order and processes manifest in nature 
are shown by typical examples. It is there- 
fore not the number of specimens that 
makes a museum valuable, but rather the 
care with which they are selected, and espe- 
cially the intelligence with which they are 
arranged and labeled. It has been well said 
that a modern museum is a collection of 
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labels with specimens attached as illustra- 
tions. 

The Alaska Commercial Company has 
given its valuable Alaskan museum to the 
University of California, and it is to be ar- 
ranged for exhibition in the north end of the 
Ferry Building. Its ethnological material is 
of especial value, and if well displayed 
should make a museum of great interest. 

The Ferry Building, strangely enough, 
seems destined to become quite a museum 
center, as the Mining Bureau and State 
Board of Trade already have interesting and 
well-placed collections there which are open 
to the public. 


THE abominable fashion of wearing birds 

for hat ornaments is in full sway again, 
despite all that has been 

Birds as Hat written against it. Is there 
Ornaments 00 sentiment in the heart 

Again of woman which can rise 


ion? The cruel boys who rob nests and kill 
birds with slingshots and guns have accom- 
plices now in their sisters and mothers. The 
boys do it for fun; the women for vanity. 
Of course, the dear ladies do not actually 
kill the poor little creatures. It would really 
be distressing to their tender hearts to see 
the beseeching look in the eyes of a wounded 
bird as it is seized to be strangled. No,— 
they hire some one else to do the killing 
for them. But when a man is slain by hired 
assassins, the law searches out the insti- 
gator of the crime and holds him chiefly 
responsible. Why not start a bird-protection 
league, with chapters all over the State, and 
make an organized effort to suppress this 
barbarous traffic in feathers? 


OVER a year ago Mr. Henry Holmes came 
to San Francisco. His arrival was not 
heralded by the newspa- 

The pers, and with the ex- 
Symphony ception of a few persons 
Concerts thoroughly in touch with 
musical circles abroad, his 

reputation was still to be made. For some 
time he struggled against adverse conditions 
—the indifference of the many, and the 
jealousy of the few. The high position 
which he had held in London was not 
enough guarantee of his fitness to lead in 
San Francisco. But a small circle soon 


above the dictates of fash- - 


became attracted to him. It was not in 
deference to his years and experience, but 
to his spirit, that they owed their allegiance. 
They had discovered that he stood for the 
purest and noblest in music. He was not 
to be attracted by the glitter of popularity 
or to be led astray by the clamor of the hour. 
Knowing thoroughly the technique of his 
art, he yet subordinated this to the thought 
and spirit beneath. 

When the question of a series of symphony 
concerts for this season was broached, there 
was no little opposition to Mr. Holmes mani- 
fested, although no other candidate for the 
position appeared to be in the field. Finally, 
under the patronage of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, 
it was decided to give one trial concert, to be 
followed, if successful, by a series. ‘The 
Grand Opera House was chosen for this per- 
formance, although much smaller houses 
had always sufficed for similar occasions 
previously. It must have been an inspiring 
moment to Mr. Holmes after his discoura- 
ging year, to face the throng that awaited 
him. Standing-room had been exhausted in 
the house. The Brahms symphony was per- 
haps too deep for an introductory perform- 
ance, and too difficult for an orchestra so 
recently organized. Be this as it may, the 
concert was a pronounced success. ‘here 
was no playing to the galleries, no effort to 
attract applause; but the applause was 
generously bestowed, notwithstanding. 

Now we have had a second concert, the 
first of the winter series. The orchestra 
showed the result of longer training. Their 
attack was much more vigorous than at the 
former concert, and a number of new and 
strong men had been added to the list of 
performers. Patrons of former concerts 
here, accustomed to the admixture of 
lighter numbers with the symphonies, may 
have been surprised to find two symphonies 
on the programme, with only two short 
numbers introduced—a Mendelssohn over- 
ture, and Wagner’s Siegfried ldyl, given a 
second time by special request. It was 
evident, however, that Mr. Holmes had 
made no mistake in his choice of numbers. 
The symphony in D, No. 2, by Hayden, with 
its unaffected grace, its sweetness and 
classic simplicity, was finely contrasted with 
Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique Symphony—so 
tense and emotional, so rich in color, and so 
stimulating in its orchestral effects. The 
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house was not so crowded as at the first 
concert, although standing-room only was 
available on the two upper floors. 

Let all who believe in good music, all who 
wish to see high ideals of art realized upon 
this coast, support the present symphony 
series and assure their continuance in the 
future. 

It was due to the generosity of Mrs. 
Hearst, in assuming the financial responsi- 
bility for Mr. Holmes before he had been 
tried by the public, that the present sym- 
phony series was made possible. Mrs. 
Hearst has done more than this for the 
cause of music upon the coast. In the 
beautiful hall which she has built in 
Berkeley for entertaining the students and 
faculty of the university, she is to have 
chamber concerts under the direction of Mr. 
Holmes every Sunday afternoon, to which 
all students and professors are invited. She 
could not have done anything of greater im- 
portance than this in enriching the State 
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which she loves so well. To scatter abroad 
a thousand young men and women with 
song in their souls is a work which will live 
as a molding and uplifting force in the 
State’s growth. 


M. BENARD, the French architect, who 
won the first prize in the Hearst architec- 
tural competition for the 
Berkeley University of California, 
Architectural bas visited Berkeley and 
returned home. He has 
found that his plans were 
impracticable in many important respects, 
and upon his return to Paris he is to alter 
them materially, and, no doubt, simplify 
them to meet existing conditions. Assurance 
has been given that the construction of the 
first building will be commenced before the 
end of the present year, and that from that 
time on the work will not be allowed to 
languish for lack of funds to push it to com- 
pletion. 


Competition 
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Songs by A. J. Waterhouse 

IT IS some time since a San Francisco 
publisher has had the opportunity to put 
forth anything so strikingly good as Mr. 
Alfred James Waterhouse’s Some Homely 
Litile Songs. To be sure, there is nothing 
specially new or original in the subjects,-- 
children, life, death, the hereafter; but the 
rendering, no matter what the theme, is so 
purely poetic that the verses rank far above 
the commonplace, to say the least. Mr. 
Waterhouse makes a great deal of the chil- 
dren and their ways, and most of the best 
poems in his book are devoted to the little 
ones. He is particularly happy in the com- 
binations and rhythmic repetitions of words 
that are sure to tickle child-fancy, such as 
this verse from “At the Bottom of the 
Sea ”:— 


Do you think you’d like to be at the bottom 
of the sea, 
With the pollyhinkus swinging all around, 


And the gogglers with their eyes big as 
mama’s custard pies, 
And the winkus that goes crawling on the 
ground, 
And the spry, 
(Oh, my eye!) 
The spry, spry, spry, 
The very, very, very, very spry springaree 
‘hat slides through the glare of the water 
every where, 
On the shifting, lifting bottom of the deep 
blue sea? 


The lullabys are exquisitely tender and 
musical, and “Swing Low, Stars,” will please 
wiser heads than the baby’s,—thus:— 


Swing low, stars, for I want to hear your 
singing, 
I want to hear the slumber song you mur 
mur to the night 
In the distant, distant spaces where an angel 
host is winging 
Its way between the moonbeams to the 
farther fields of light. 
The daytime has its voices, but a cry is ring- 
ing through them, 
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The weary cry of sorrow, the cruel cry of 
wrong, 
And we look upon God’s sunlight in anguish 
to renew them— 
Swing low, stars, for I want to hear your 
song. 


Sleep—sleep— 
Sleep—sleep; 
Better dream than wake to weep. 
Care and doubt 
May mortals flout 
When the stars, the stars creep out. 


And for the babies:— 


The poor little birdies that sleep in the trees, 
Going rock-a-by, rock-a-by, lulled by the 
breeze; 
The poor little birdies, they make me feel 
bad, 
Oh, terribly, dreadfully, dismally sad, 
For—think of it, little one; ponder and 
wee 
The birdies must stand when they sleep, 
when they sleep; 
And their poor little legs— 
I am sure it is so— 
They ache, and they ache, 
For they ’re weary, you know. 
And that is the reason that far in the night 
You may hear them say, “ Dear-r-r!” if you 
listen just right, 
For the poor little birdies would sleep on the 
bough, 
And they want to lie down, but they do not 
know how. 


A particularly noticeable feature of Mr. 
Waterhouse’s work is its paucity of love- 
poems. “If Dreams Were Gold” is the 
strongest of the four or five that can be 
classed under this heading. But with these 
few exceptions, “The Schoolgirl That I 
Hated” seems to be about as far as the 
author cares to venture into the well-worn 
field. 

Over and above all the other merits of Mr. 
Waterhouse’s admirable little book, is the 
strong religious feeling by which the 
majority of the poems are pervaded— 
wrought out sincerely and without. affecta- 
tion. As an instance, we quote “I Plead 
Thy Love” :— 

If I should go to-night where One doth sit 

Upon a great and white and awful throne; 
If — from me the mists of time should 

Leaving my soul and me to stand alone 
In that vast presence, and if He should say: 

“What is thy plea, poor soul, for. peace 

above?” 
I would not then, despairing, turn away, 

But low would answer: “Lord, I plead 

Thy love.” 
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I could not plead my merit. Nay, my way 
Is strewn with wrack of faith and hope 
and trust. 
Life’s dawn broke golden, but its eve grows 
gray, 
And sin has turned its flowers to yellow 
dust. 
Yet, as a wayward child turns home at night, 
Trusting the love all other loves above, 
So will I turn, well knowing all is right, 
As low I whisper: ‘Lord, I plead Thy 
love.” 


Perhaps the most impressive of the poems 
of this description is a longer one entitled 
“His Life a Failure,” which is a beautiful 
tribute to Christ and the Christlike. 

One poem, “To The Pioneers That Re- 
main,” finds a response particularly in the 
hearts of older Californians. Mr. Water- 
house realizes that the few grizzled surviv- 
ors of ’49 are being sadly overlooked and 
outrun in the rush of younger life, and that 
now is the time to pay them respect and 
veneration, rather than after these men have 
passed away. This gentiment is expressed 
in the last verse of' the above-mentioned 
poem :— 


When they are gone; when o’er one’s clay 
Our tears of long farewell shall fall, 
We'll pay our tribute then, anu say: 
“He was the last, the last of all. 
Ah, they were stalwart men,” we'll sigh; 
“The future ’s promise on eacn brow.” 
So shall we whisper then, but I— 
I pay that tribute here and now. 


The Eastern Church 

SEBASTIAN DABOVICH, a priest in the 
Russian Church at San Francisco, publishes 
through Cuvery & Company a volume of 
sermons and lectures. He hopes thus to 
enlighten the general public as to the tenets 
of this branch of the Christian Church. In 
the preface the object is stated as follows:-- 


In this book I offer to the English-speaking 
public in general, and to the American in 
particular, a historic, theological, and moral 
review of the Orthodox Eastern Apostolic 
Church, commonly called the Greek-Russian 
Church, in the form of lectures and sermons, 
thus enabling them to see the actual prac- 
tice and teaching of a Church which is mak- 
ing herself at home in the West, notwith- 
standing her birth in the East, and which 
knows none other head but Jesus Christ. 


The peculiarity of these discourses is the 
utter absence from them of so much as a 
single modern idea, or the least intimation 
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that the preacher has ever discovered a bit 
of sweet and wholesome fruit growing on 
life’s tree to-day. The reader finds himself 
taken back to ancient controversies, invited 
to accept with implicit faith the traditions 
of Constantinople in preference to those of 
Rome, and to regard the Eastern mind and 
spirit as “the source and cradle of every- 
thing that is purest, highest, and heavenly.” 
We are assured that, “ humiliating though 
it may appear to the haughty spirit of the 
West, it will at last, and of necessity, turn 
its eyes towards the East and realize the 
saying: Ha Oriente Lux” ! 

We have not for a long time met with 
anything so consistently and unapologeti- 
cally primeval as this volume. But it is 
manifestly conceived in the most earnest 
and sincere concern for truth and the good 
of man. 


The Gentleman From Indiana 

BOOTH TAKKINGTON has now published 
in book form The Gentleman from Indiana, 
which appeared, with some omissions, in 
McClure’s Magazine. A rarely good novel 
it is—original, highly probable, well written, 
and not without strong dramatic situations. 
The hero is painted in fast colors, and wears 
well; the tiny heroine, with her great heart 
and soul, is the dearest girl in the world, 
and the brightest, surely. Mr. Tarkington's 
delineation of ‘“ Hoosier” characters and 
manners, and brief but artistic descriptions 
of Indiana sunsets and scenery, as well as 
his fine and quiet sense of humor, combine 
to form a natural and effective background 
for the tenderest of romances. The author's 
fast-growing reputation will be greatly en- 
hanced by this complete edition of The 
Gentleman from Indiana. 


John Selden, and His Table-Talk 


IT IS said that Samuel Johnson, Hallam, 


and Coleridge all put a high estimate on the 
value of Selden’s Table-Talk. And yet it would 
be impossible to persuade one person in a 
hundred thousand in the present day to 
spend time for a complete reading of it, or 
to return to it after a first perusal. 
This is because the setting of thought in 
different ages is so unlike, that utterances 
which seemed opportune, apropos and forci- 
ble in their time and upon their immediate 
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occasion, lose their significance and season- 
ableness for another generation. This is 
largely why we neglect the much-read books 
of two and three centuries ago, and so give 
Mark Twain his definition for a Classic—“ A 
book which people talk about but don’t 
read.” 

Nevertheless, Robert Waters presents in 
his book, John Selden, and His Table-Talk, a 
very readable little volume. This includes 
an interesting ‘“ Account of Bygone Table- 
Talk Books,” a sketch of “ The Career of 
John Selden,” an explanation of ‘“ The 
Origin of the Table-Talk and the Secret of 
its Popularity; the Table-Talk itself, with 
explanatory notes, and concluding remarks 
on the Closing Years of Selden’s Life.” 


Two Children of the Foothills 
THE author of this book, Elizabeth Harri- 
son, is principal of the Chicago Kindergarten 
College. The circumstances in which the 
book came to be written are given in an in- 
troductory chapter as follows: 


At the advice of a wise and experienced 
physician I went one year to the foothills 
that form the appreach to the Sierra Madre 
Mountains of Southern California, in order 
that I might obtain much-needed rest. My 
friend, Margaret Sayre, accompanied me. 
Being unable to find, in that sparsely settled 
region, the accommodations which we de- 
sired, we rented the deserted cabin of an 
early pioneer and settled ourselves to house- 
keeping, little dreaming of the new and in- 
teresting experiences which such a unique 
life would bring to us. 

Our neighbors were most of them quiet 
mountain folk who had few interests out- 
side of the details of their own ranch lives, 
and were, to my tired brain and overtaxed 
nerves, a constant delight and social enter- 
tainment in that they varied so greatly from 
the highly strung, overly intellectual life of 
the great city I had so recently left. We had 
also the constant daily companionship of two 
small, healthy, and unspoiled mountain 
children: Georgie, a boy of four and a half, 
and his sister Lena, who was a year and a 
half older. As we were both Kindergart- 
ners we almost unconsciously began train- 
ing the children; and the effects, particu- 
larly those brought about by Margaret’s 
use of Froebel’s “* Mother-Play-Book,” were 
so interesting to me that I kept a record of 
the same. 


To many women who are charged with the 
eare of children, their own or others’, the 
reading of this account of a year of happy 
work with the two fortunate babes of the 
foot-hills will be full of practical suggestion. 














The New Cosmogony 


WE mention this book for two reasons: 
First, because it is a curious example of an 
intellectual phenomenon of our times, viz., 
the numerous endeavors to overturn the 
accepted doctrines of modern science and 
substitute theories born of dreams. The 
author confesses that it will take time to 
place his new theory of creation “ among 
the exact sciences,” but is content, at pres- 
ent, in that it ‘‘ seems reasonable and natur- 
al, and simplifies all scientific investigation.” 
Probably the university faculties on the Pa- 
cific Coast will not let this treasure escape 
them. Then, secondly, this book is a curi- 
osity in the item of its dedication. It is not 
often that we find in current literature a 
gem so scintillating as the following:— 


This volume is dedicated to Miss Helen 
Gould: Whose noble, exemplary Life and 
Character, earnest Devotion to her Father’s 
good Name and Memory, warm and gener- 
ous Patriotism, and unostentatious, kindly 
Charity, blended with all the Christian 
Graces and Virtues, make her a worthy Par- 
agon of true, magnificent American Woman- 
hood. Recognizing that the Nobility of Use- 
fulness, Charity and Patriotism is nobler 
than the ease of Opulence, the luxurious 
pleasures of Wealth, or the hollow Titles of 
Aristocracy, and that personal Character 
and Worth are above all external Posses- 
sions and preéminence, she has helped to 
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elevate the standard of American Nobility 
and Womanhood. 


Books Received 


From Cubery & Co., San Francisco 
Preaching in The Russian Chureh; or Lec- 
tures and Sermons by a Priest of The Holy 
Orthodox Church. By Sebastain Dabo- 
vich. Paper covers, $1.00. 


From Eaton & Mains, New York and San Francisco 
John Selden, and His Table-Talk. By Robert 
Waters. $1.00. 


From J. S, Ogilvie, New York 
The New Cosmogony; or The Elective Theo- 
ry of Creation. By George W. Warder. 


From the Whittaker & Ray Co., San Francisco 
Some Homely Little Songs. By Alfred 
James Waterhouse. 


From Doubleday & McClure Co., New York 
The Gentleman From Indiana. By Booth 
Tarkington. 


From Curtis & Jennings, Cincinnati, O. 
Thoughts and Experiences In and Out of 
School. By John B. Peaslee, LL.B., Ph.D., 
Ex-Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. $1.50. 


From Sigma Publishing Co., Chicago and St. Louis 
Two Children of the Foothills. By Eliza- 
beth Harrison. 
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Trusts and Trusts 


The Overland Monthly undertakes to show 
that the farmers have the best working 
trusts in America. The California fruit 
growers have combined for mutual protec- 
tion, and have a membership of over 2,000. 
They control 90 per cent of the crop. The 
grape growers of New York and Ohio have 
done the same thing, and the dairymen of 
Eastern New York maintain a powerful milk 
trust.—Albuquerque (N. M.) Democrat. 


The Overland Monthly is picked up eagerly 
by busy hands and laid down with regret. 
Coast 
Times. 


topics predominate.—Vallejo (Cal.) 





The World Do Move.—Mrs. Henry Peck— 
“First we get horseless carriages and then 
wireless telegraphy. I wonder what next?” 
Her Husband (meekly)—‘*‘ Wifeless matri- 
mony, perhaps.”—Life. 


To be a good cook—even a great cook—does 
not require long and arduous study. Cook- 
ing a very few dishes perfectly made Sava- 
rin famous for all time. The housekeeper 
who merely studies Marion Harland’s chap- 
ter on “ ‘rhe Uses of Eggs” in the latest 
volume on ‘* Cooking Hints” will win the 
blue ribbon. This is but one of the four 
volumes given to each new subscriber under 
our premium offers. 
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The prize for the best essay on “ How to 
Manage a Husband” was awarded to the 
woman who said: “ Feed the brute.” But 
few know how to do it on a small expendi- 
ture. Marion Harland has written a won- 
derful volume on this subject, which is in 
the Bits of Common Sense Series now of- 
fered by us as a premium to subscribers. 


General N. P. Chipman has an article in a 
recent Overland Monthly on Greater Califor- 
nia and the trade of the Orient. It is along 
the line of several recent articles and efforts 
to awaken California to a realization of its 
natural destiny. It is a highly interesting 
treatise, written by a man better qualified 
than most men to speak for the State.-- 
Alameda (Cal.) Argus. 


She Had Hopes.—‘ Of course, Maggie, if 
you intend to get married, that is your busi- 
ness,” said the mistress to her cook, “ but 
you must n’t forget that marriage is a very 
serious matter.” ‘“ Yes, ma’am; I know it is 
sometimes,” replied the domestic; “‘but may- 
be I’ll have better luck than you did.’’—Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 


Nothing to Take Back.—* Did n’t you teil 
me,” said the man with the skinned nose, 
bruised eye, and arm in a sling, “ that this 
horse would n’t scare at an automobile?” 
“No, sir,” replied the former owner of the 
animal. “I said he never had scared at one. 
I knew exactly what I was talking about, 
sir. I got that horse from the country.”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Common Sense is so rare that the four 
volumes of Marion Harland’s Bits of Com- 
mon Sense Series are worth their weight iu 
silver coin. Our subscribers get them free, 
by accepting our premium offer. 


Verdict of his Peers.—Newell Little—‘* Dul- 
ham isn’t very brilliant.” Newsome Moore 
—‘ Brilliant! Why, he’s considered a_foel 
even in the smart set! ’—Puck. 


No other magazine fills so large a place 
in the favor of Western people as does the 
Overland Monthly of San Francisco. It is 
pre-eminently Western; its contributors are 
Western men and women, and their contri- 
butions are spiced and flavored with the 
keen wit of Western episode and adventure. 
The Overland grows better with each suc- 
ceeding issue, and if we mistake not the day 
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will come when it will find a welcome in 
every home of culture in this vast inter- 
mountain region.—The Middle Park (Colo.) 
Times. 


* All the world may be a stage,” remarked 
the apoplectic old gentleman who had sat 
through an amateur performance of “As You 
Like It,” “‘ but I’ll be derned if all the men 
and women are actors.”—Philadelphia Record. 


“Nine drunkards out of ten were started 
on their downward career by their mother’s 
frying pan. It gave them dyspepsia and 
literally drove them to drink.” So says a 
modern writer on sociology. By subscribing 
now you get free of charge the four volumes 
by Marion Harland, which will teach you 
good cooking and home management. The 
set included in our premium offers. 


“The codfish,” said the professor, “lays 
considerably more than a million eggs.” ‘It 
is exceedingly lucky for the codfish that she 
does n’t have to cackle over every egg,’ said 
the student who came from the country.-- 
Tid-Bits. . 


Overland Monthly 

This California magazine grows more and 
more attractive with the lapse of years, and 
the price is now only ten cents per copy, or 
$1.00 per year, in line with Eastern maga- 
zines. Many of the illustrations in the Over- 
land are equal to anything that can be found 
in magazines. This is notably true of an 
article in the December number entitled 
“The Artist in Monterey.” The shores of 
Monterey Bay are famous among artists 
throughout the world for picturesque coast 
scenery, and many choice views are repro- 
duced in the Overland. 

The problems involved in “ territorial ex- 
pansion” are receiving much attention in 
recent numbers of the magazine. Both sides 
of the controversy are to be presented. 
Among the writers who have so far advo- 
cated the acquisition of the Philippines are 
Irving M. »cott and General N. P. Chipman. 
An article presenting the views of anti-1m- 
perialists is promised in the January num- 
ber. The Overland can be ordered of news- 
dealers anywhere.—H/ Dorado Republican. 


A Superfluous Suggestion.—‘*I would lay 
the world at your feet,” he exciaimed. But 
she looked at him icily, and returned: “I 
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see no reason for troubling you, Mr. Dodby. 
Unless the law of gravity has been unex- 
pectedly repealed, the earth is there al- 
ready.”—Washington Star. 


One of the most interesting articles in 
the Overland Monthly for December is Terri- 
torial Expansion, which is a _ valuable 
historical sketch; The Artist in Monterey is 
a well illustrated sketch; California’s Gold- 
en Jubilee has an interesting article from the 
pen of Mrs. E. O. Smith. Snap-shots Aboard 
the U. S. 8S. Badger and the Naval Training 
Station at San Francisco are both excellent; 
there is also the usual number of good 
stories and sketches. San Francisco: $1.— 
The Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum and Daily Repub- 
lican. 


Not Her Fault.—“ You cant keep a secret, 
Marie.” ‘“ Yes, I can, but { always happen 
to tell things to other girls who can’t.”—Chi- 
cago Record. 


There are more “ points” in the four vol- 
umes presented to each new subscriber than 
a porcupine presents to his enemy. 


Something to Be Considered.—Prospective 
Tourist (at booking-office of great ocean 
liner)—‘‘ That stateroom is near the stern 
of the vessel, isn’t it?” Agent—* Yes, sir.” 
Prospective Tourist—‘‘ You ought not to 
charge me full price for it.” Agent—* Why 
not?” Prospective Tourist—*‘ Because when 
the steamer comes to land I’ll have to walk 
half a mile to get ashore.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Overland Monthly, an Illustrated 
Magazine 

The best thought, the best literature, the 
best interests of the Pacific Coast are shown 
in the Overland Monthly. its beautiful pic- 
tures and able articles are a continuous 
World’s Exposition of the West. Single 
numbers 10 cents; yearly subscription $1. 
All postmasters are authorized to take sub- 
scriptions. Overland Monthly Publishing 
Company, San Francisco, Cal.—The Tuolumne 
Independent. 


Skeptical— Do you believe poets are 
born?” “No. If they were, the magazines 
would manage to find some of them.”— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Do you know a good thing when you see it? 
If you do you will not have to look far after 
reading our unusual offer containing the Bits 
of Common Sense Series by Marion Harland. 





Chit-Chat 19! 


Montmorenci, Ind., August 4, 1899. 
Dear Sirs:—I received your books, and 
thank you for the same. I think they are so 
good and full of useful knowledge. I think 
MARION HARLAND a splendid writer. 1 
think it would be well for many people to 
read and practice her advice. 
Wishing you success. 
Very truly yours, 
MRS. E. J. STOCKTON. 


“That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives but nothing gives.” 
We give absolutely free of charge Marion 
Harland’s last four volumes on * Common 
Sense,” with each subscription. See our 
premium offer. 


The January Overland 

IN THE January number of the Overland 
honthly the most readable article is Adeline 
Knapp’s “Some Hermit Homes of Cali- 
fornia Writers.” In it will be found descrip- 
tions of John Muir’s cabins in the Yosemiic 
and on Muir Glacier, and the house in the 
Berkeley hills where Edwin Markham wrote 
many of his best poems. Miss Knapp dwells 
on the tendency of California writers to 
“take to the woods” for inspiration, a ten- 
dency which is probably aided by the 
climate. The article has some excellent 
illustrations. General Chipman has another 
paper on “ Territorial Expansion,” which 
deals with the Philippines. Mary Alice 
Harriman has a very interesting paper on 
“ The Indian in Transition,” which describes 
the results of education of Indian children 
and furnishes some remarkable photographs 
showing the changes wrought by one year 
at Carlisle in the appearance of some 
Apaches and a half-dozen natives of Alaska. 
Other noteworthy papers are ‘“ The Subju- 
gation of Inferior Races,” by George A. 
Richardson; ‘‘ The Vines and Wines of Cali- 
fornia,” by Andrea Sbarboro, with pictures 
of several of the big vineyards.—S. F. 
Chronicle. 


THE Overland Monthly for October has 
as its opening article, ‘‘ Ocean Tragedies of 
the Northwest Coast,” by James 4G. 
McCurdy. The article deals with all the 
marine disasters of note that have occurred 
on the Pacific Northwest Coast since its 
settlement by the whites. The Brother Jona- 
than wreck off Point St. George is spoken of 
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in the article. The wreck of the steamship 
General Warren, on the Columbia River bar 
in 1852 is also mentioned. This wreck has 
local interest from the fact that General J. 
G. Wall, who died in Alameda the other day, 
was the last survivor who was saved from 
the wreck. Forty persons were drowned.— 
Crescent City Courier. 


WE have received from Mr. A. S. Cooper, 
State Mineralogist, a copy of Bulletin No. 
14, California State Mining Bureau, showing 
by counties the mineral productions of Cali- 
fornia for the year 1898, compiled by Charles 
G. Yale, statistician, from direct returns by 
producers. The total value of the gold 
product was $15,906,478. The counties 
whose gold product exceeded one million 
dollars in value were, Amador, $1,806,363; 
Calaveras, $1,019,023; Kern, $1,017,930; 
Nev:ida, $2,017,628; Placer, $1,488,022; and 
Tuolumne, $1,134,953. 

The total value of the precious metals was 
$16,320,533. Seven counties produced 31,092 
flasks quicksilver of 76% pounds each, 
valued at $1,188,626. , 

Five counties produced copper valued at 
$2,475,168. 

Shasta was the banner county for 1898, 
the yield amounting to $3,510,728 in value. 

The total value of mineral products for 
the year was $27,289,079. 

It may be of interest to note that practi- 
eally, California is the only State in the 
Union producing quicksilver. 

The Mineral Wealth of Northern California, 
published at Redding, Shasta County, esti- 
mates the gold and silver output of the 
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counties of Shasta, Siskiyou, and Trinity, 
at $4,500,000, for the year 1899, and adds, 
“The copper yield of Shasta County alone 
will reach $4,250,000 more.” 


Exactly.—_Solomon—"* Der doctors say 
poor Levy’s death vas caused py heart fail- 
ure.” Isaacs—“ Dot’s apout as definite as 
saying a fire was caused py spondaneous 
gombusdion.”—Puck. 


AS regards weather:—up to this, the last 
week in December, the Coast has been 
blessed with an ideal season, making glad 
the heart of miner and farmer. The early 
rains came in warm showers and in suffi- 
cient abundance to thoroughly prepare the 
ground for the farmer, and to afford water 
for all the various forms of mining opera- 
tions. There have been no violent storms, 
nor frost to damage crops or retard work: 
and the revival of operations of all kinds 
dependent on early rains has been general. 
Surely California has reason to return 
thanks to the Giver of All Good for His 
blessings. 


THE following has just appeared in the 
Detroit News-Tribune: “ A description of the 
new naval training station at San Francisco, 
for the education of young boys for the 
navy, written by Lieutenant Philip Andrews, 
U. S. N., is a noticeable article in the Decem- 
ber Overland Monthly. A California view 
of territorial expansion by a commissioner 
of the supreme court of California begins 
in this number, and Charles A. Keeler has 
an illustrated article showing some Califor- 
nian landscape at Christmas time.” 





